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Scientific Studies.* but woala be more compre- 


He advoeated, in a very able manner, 
the supcrior claims of scientific stud- 
ies. the first place, several benefits 
resulting from the study of the classics 
were admitted and stated. Inasmuch 
as a ready and appropriate command 
of our own language is essential to a 
education, and since many of our 
words are derived from the Greek and 
Latin, an acquaintance with these orig- 
inal sources contributes to a_ better 
knowledge of the derivative language. 
But if this int alone were to be re- 

garded, we should with more propriety 
“ate the ancient Saxon, that being the 
basis of the English. The benefit of 
a knowledge of Latin to facilitate the 
acquisition of the languages of South- 
ern Europe is also manifest; and also, 
to some extent, the ancient ‘languages 
are useful in the formation of a scien- 
tific nomenclature. But, after all, it 
must be remembered that the science 
creates the nomenclature, and not the 
nomenclature the science. . Scientific 
“i derived wholly from our own 

age, would be less concise, and 
pete aps less universally understood, 


by Thos. Sherwin, Esq., 
a High School, in Boston. at 
of the American 


precip of E 

wenty Seven 
Institute of Instruction, on the discussion of the 
tion of ‘* The Relative Importance of Ancient 
sical and of Scientific an American sytem 
of Bducation.’’ 


19 


hended by those who speak the English. 
That the ancient classics are useful in 
promoting a correct taste, if studied 
with reference and subserviency to our 
own native English, will not be denied ; 
but most of the benefits may be derived 
through the medium of translations. 
To appreciate and enjoy the beauties 
of the ancient classics in the original, 

uires the study of almost a lifetime” 
and consequently the proportion of 
young men educated at our coll 
that can be-called really classical sehol- 
ars is very small. 

But, it is said, the best English writ- 


ers have been formed by the study of — 
the classics in the original. Though it 


is true that some distinguished for clas- 
sical knowledge have been eminent as 
English writers, this is by no means the 
necessary result. A man of great gen- 
ius may excel in more than one: branch 
of learning. Milton would have been 
a poet independent of classie lore; 
and § was a greater, with al- 
most no knowledge of it, — as he 
acquired it from translations. But Mil- 
ton’s classic taste seems to have caused 
his prose writings to be obscure, bei 
a kind of Latinized English, full 
inversions, often violating the plain 
-|rules and i the common idioms 
of the Eng The style of 


Dr. ong sonorous, 
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and majestic, and much admired in 
him, would be hardly tolerable in any 
writer who should attempt to imitate 
him. He had a great predilection for 
words and idioms derived from Latin 
rather than those of Saxon origin. On 
the other/hand, how keen and pure and 
lished and clear is the style of Dr. 
Franklin, who olay nglish an 
object..of..special study, but. who. did 
not trouble himself at all about the 
dead lan ; 
cipline which the study of Greek and 
Latin affords, and its necessity and 
utility to those engaged in the profes- 
sions, were incidentally considered in 
treating of the claims of science. 

In considering the superior claims of 
science, Mr. Sherwin said he should 
not be deterred by the ery of ultilitari- 
anism, for he deemed usefulness, in its 
largest and best sense, one great end 
bad object of life, and he regarded him 
as the greatest man, who contributes 
most to the physical, intellectual, and 
moral good of humanity. A hundred 
years ago, a knowledge of the ancient 
classics, and perhaps some moderate 
acquaintance with mathematics, con- 
stituted what was considered a toler- 
ably complete education. But since 
that date, chemistry has undergone a 


complete transformation, geology, mag- 


netism as a science, electro-magnetism, 
and magneto-electricity, have all come 


into existence. The pure mathematics, 


astronomy, physical geo hy, optics 
hysics generally, and 
ve made rapid and important advan- 
ces. These all afford a wide field of 
research for the scientific student; and 
some tolerable knowledge of them is 


essential to what is justly entitled a 
American education. Besides, 


ces greater or 
egree, applied to the arts, and 
have the comforts and con- 
veniences of life to such an extent, that 
to deprive us of them at present would 
be to thrust us back into the dark ages. 


The application of the sciences is by' 


The intellectual dis- 


no means productive of material bene- 
fits alone. The intellectual and moral 
reaction is immense. Railroads, steam- 
boats, the electric telegraph, are great 
civilizers, efficient promoters of peace 
and intelligence. ‘T'wenty years ago, 
the reigming pontiff .would not permit 
a railroad within ‘his dominions, be- 
cause he was afraid his subjects would 
travel, and that, consequently, heresy 
would disturb the tranquillity of the 
Vatican. Recently, thanks to Pope 


‘Pius [X, he has allowed a railway to 


be built from Rome to Frascati, and 
actually conferred upon it his paternal 
blessing. 

As a mental discipline, the study of 
science may boldly challenge compari- 
son with that of the classics. Take 
the pure mathematics: what requires 
greater concentration of thought, more 
undivided attention, more discriminat- 
ing examination of the premises, a more 
careful deduction of one step from an- 
other? The modern geometer not only 
recognizes the beauty and grandeur of 
the subject, but he realizes its immense 
utility in its perfection as an instru- 
mént for intellectual discipline, and its 
application to the affairs of life. Not 

can comprehend the higher mathe- 
matics any more than all can become 
Heines and Wolffs in Greek literature ; 
but all endowed with ordinary abilities 
can master the elements, a knowledge 
of which is a necessary part of a good 
education. 

But the physical sciences are still 
more interesting than the pure mathe- 
matics, and at the same time they af- 
ford quite as useful a discipline of the 
mind. Who would be ignorant of the 
sublime flights of astronomy? More 
especially, who would be ignorant of 
the cause of the common phenomena 
occurring directly before his eyes? 
Should any one, professing a respect- 
able education, be asked in vain what 
occasions the seasons, why it is warmer 
in summer than in winter, what makes 


the distinction between solar and mean 
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chronometer, the days in the latter part 
of January increase more in the after- 
‘noon than in the forenoon? This last 
question, said Mr. 8., I proposed to the 
senior class of one of our colleges; 
one only, a genius and young almanae 
maker, was found who could answer it. 
And yet do these questions involve 
less interest, or less exercise of thought, 
than the etymology of the word solar, 
equinox, or chronometer? The astron- 
omer weighs the planets in a balance, 
determines the exact place of a hither- 
to unseen planet, calculates within the 
fraction of a second the time of an 
eclipse which occurred a thousand 
years ago, or of one which will occur 
a thousand years hence. Is it an un- 
important use of the intellect to ascer- 
tain how these things are done? Sum- 
mer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
day and night, return in regular suc- 
cession; the moon goes through her 
phases, the tides rise and fall, the rich. 
argosies are waited by the trade winds. 
The astronomer acts as gratuitous un- 
derwriter, insuring beth property and 
life; and yet in a country where edu- 
cation is almost as free as air, in con- 
sequence of the false estimate of the 
relative value of human. intelligence, 
a vast number of the more enlightened 
by peat of the beneficial results, have 
no definite knowledge of the beautiful 
and exact laws upon which they de- 
pend, or the intellectual processes b 
which these laws are deduced. . 
_$So chemistry, in the arts, in the an- 
imal and vegetable economy, in the, 
mineral world, in almost everything 
around and beneath us, is working, 
wonders ; and yet.every change is pro- 
duced according to the most exact Jaws,, 
and all combinations take place in defi- 
nite, and, in a vast paras cases, 
well known proportions. geology 
and mineralogy, what a field 1s open 
for research! How wonderful are the. 


time, or why, according to an accurate (do they lay open to the student! Is it 


not a beautiful intellectual process, by 
which it is proved that the earth, in- 
stead of six thousand, has existed many 
millions of years, undergoing various 
transformations to suit the wants of 
sensitive beings; and by whieh the 
size of. the rain-drops, and the force 
and direction of the wind with respect 
to a mass of rock, long anterior to the 
history of man, can be ascertained ? 
In order to hold a respectable rank 
among intelligent men, every one whe 
has an opportunity, ought to acquire « 
knowledge of the elements of all the 
exact and physical sciences, and, = 
cireumstanees permit, make himse¥ 
well acquainted with some of them. 
If so, these should hold a high. estimate 
in an American system of edueation. 
The interest which it awakens is 
another benefit of the stady of the 
sciences. I have known many asmart 


lad, said Mr. Sherwin, who had be- 


come disgusted with the dry details of 


Latin and Greek Grammars, and whe 
had been almost necessarily a constant 
annoyance to his teacher, become so 


much engaged im the pursuit of science 
as to find no time for mischief. New 
truths are constantly presenting them- 
selves, and the pathway of the learner 
is strown with objects, cach of which 
invites and fixes the attention. Though 
the captivating nature ef a pursuit is 
not always a criterion of its value, yet 
when the highest degree of utility and 
the loftiest mental efforts present also 
a strong attraction to the r, this 
attraction is a recommendation, Ex-. 
cept to a few peculiarly constituted. 
minds it is doubtful whether the study 
of Tanguage cam ever present charms 
equal to those afforded by the study of 

I once asked a deranged man, said. 
Mr. §., who conceived that he was the. 
Deity, whether the world (meaning the. 
moral .world,} was any better at the 
present day than formerly. His reply. 


revelations that have been made by 
them! What a history of the world 


was, “ That is a very foolish question ; 
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I made the world, and I made it per- 
fect; how can it be better at one time 
than another?” The madman was, 
in some respects, sounder in mind 
than many who are reputed to be sane. 
If we could comprehend the entire 
economy of the tor, we should 
find all things made perfect; and it 
follows that while we are studying the 
physical universe and the laws which 

e it, we are studying perfection, 
a perfection infinitely above that which 
characterizes Greek and Roman poetry, 
eloquence, or jurisprudence. Should 
such a study be held in low repute? 
Perfection is no trific,” nor is the 
study of it a trifling pursuit. 

The moral influence of science is by 
no means inconsiderable. The student 
is ever in search of truth—absolute 
truth. Theories must vanish unless 
they satisfactorily explain the phe- 
nomena, Aristotle’s dogmas, that na- 
ture abhors a vacuum, and therefore 
water rises in @ pump, and that the 
velocity of a falling body is in propor- 
tion to its weight, satisfied the world 
for three thousand years, because no- 
body questioned the truth of them, or 
thought of examing their truth, and 
because to do so would have béen her- 
etical and atheistic. But now, science, 
which is the voice of God, laughs at 
dogmas, and refutes the dogmatical 
priesthood. undevout astrono- 
meris mad.” So is the undevout man 
who a conversant rege any of the 

hysical sciences. cler a 
friond of mine, said Mr. 
one day cutting a stalk, in which an 
insect had deposited an egg, when a 
professed atheist accosted him, and in- 
quired what he was doing. The cler- 
Shere yen! pointed out to him the 
beautiful provision for the accommoda- 
tion of the grub, the enlargement of 


the stem to give the animal room, and. 


to secure its own strength and stability, 
at the same time referring the whole to 
the beneficient design of the Deity. 


The atheist was affected to tears by the 


overpowering force of conviction. This 
is more than one of Tillotson’s sermons 
profusely interlarded with Latin and 
and Greek quotations, could have done, 
No one who has made them an object 
of study, can fail to perceive the moral 
and religious instruction afforded by 
the sciences. Can the ancient classics 
compare with them in this respect? 

To the members of the learned pro- 
fessions, as they are called, there may 
be a benefit resulting from a knowledge 
of the classics. But who can fail to 
perceive the benefits which they derive 
from an acquaintance with the sciences ? 
The clergyman has quite as much oc- 
casion to consult the book of nature as 
he has to read the Christian fathers, 
especially in the language in which 
they wrote. The great book of nature, 
glowing all over with characters of liv- 
ing light, affords argument inexhausti- 
ble, and illustrations without number ; 
and when its lan- 
ou 18 m ambiguity. 
Botton Mather, it is said, who studied 
fifteen hours per day, considered light- 
ning the work of the devil; and the 
fact that it struck meeting houses in 
preference to other buildings, was proof 

itive of the correctness of his opin- 
1ion—Satan having a special enmity to 
the church. The scientific man of the 
present day regards the lightning as a 
messenger from heaven, bringing bles- 
sings to every living being. 
he lawyer indeed should be able to 
read Latin, but a profound knowledge 
of that or of the Greek, is not neces- 
for him in order that he may make 
an eloquent or understand the 
Pandects or the laws of Solon. Law 
terms are best understood, not by their 
literal signification, but by their use. 
Who would comprehend the nature of 
a writ of habeas corpus merely from 
his knowledge of the Latin language ? 
It is almost like lucus a non lucendo— 
a grove named from light because no 
light penetrates it. On the other hand, 


there is a vast number of legal adju- 
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dications, both civil and criminal, 
which rest u scientific principles. 
Medico-legal chemistry is often more 
effective in securing wae than any 
personal testimony. With these prin- 
ciples, both the presiding justice and 
the advocates should be thoroughly 
conversant. In arecent case, the judge, 
who in his college days was an excel- 
lent scientific scholar, exhibited in his 
charge a more profound knowledge ot 
electro-magnetism than the advocates, 
the experts, and the jury or referees al- 
together. Besides, the jurists should 
study science as a mental discipline. 
Judge Parsons, it is said, while in the 
practice of his legal duties, frequently 
read from the classics. He was alsoa 
diligent student of the sciences, and in 
one case exhibited in his charge a pro- 
found knowledge of the principles of 
hydrostatics. 

To the medical profession, it is man- 
ifest that an acquaintance with the 
physical and natural sciences must be 
of vast importance. I must confess, 
said Mr.8., 1 was quite astonished and 
disgusted, when a prominent medical 
gentleman, a good laste! scholar too, 


seeing a barometer hanging in the room 


of my friend, asked what it was, and 
when told, wondered what sustained 
the mercury in the tube. a 

In conclusion, Mr. Sherwin suggest- 
ed, as an improvement in American 
education, that the English lan e 
receive more marked attention. It 
seemed to him a strange perversion 
that a student should read Latin and 
Greek well, and perhaps discuss learn- 
edly the use of the digamma, but be 
unable to write correct English, punc- 
tuate his composition, or even spell the 
words rightly. He said he had often 
recognized the newspaper communica- 
tion of an excellent classic scholar, but 
who never studied an English gram- 
mar, by his total ignorance of punctu- 
ation. In one of our colleges, out of 
a recent class of eighty, less than 
twelve students obtained any tolerable 


— 


knowledge of chemistry; four only 


‘studied the higher mathematics to any 


extent; four or five got some acquaint- 
with botany; in the other branches of 
natural history there were none. Re- 
cently a scientific department, distinct 
from the usual academic course, has, 
in conformity with the exigencies q 
the times, been introduced into seve 

of our colleges, and it is believed that 
great good will result from the inno- 
vation. 


LETTERS 
To the Pro Tem. Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Christian Missionary Society. 

NUMBER III. 

My Dear Brorner: You will par- 
don me for again addressing you in 
your official capacity. The importance 
of your position, and the bearing it 
may have for ‘weal or woe”. on this 
sin-cursed world, is my apology. | 

From a perusal of the “ minutes” of 
the meeting which created the office of 
Corresponding Secretary, I find your 
duties and compensation thus defined : 


‘It shall be the duty of the Corres- 
ponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, to collect 
and digest information for the Board 
and for the Society; to solicit and 
otherwise procure funds for the support 
of the Society; to superintend the gen- 
eral conduct of its evangelical and 
financial affairs ; and devote himself to 
the private and public advocacy of its 
interests and aims. 

‘‘A resolution was offered that the 
annual salary of the Corresponding 
Secretary be $1200. : 

‘After a free discussion of this reso- 
lution, a number of brethren think- 
ing the sum too small, it was finally 
adopted.” 

As there seems to be ample provi- 
sion made to compensate the ‘‘ Corres- 
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ponding aes ” for his time, I feel 
the more emboldened to ask you for a 
little information on the subject of mis- 
sions, trusting that you will see fit to 
respond either through the columns of 
your “* American Christian Review,”’ 
or the ‘little pamphlet,” as you was 
once pleased to term it, called the North- 

Western Christian Magazine. One of 
the duties enjoined upon you is to “col- 

lect and digest information for the 
Board, and for the Society,” and as 
many members no doubt live remote 
from our city, such. information . can 
most easily be given through the me- 
dium of our periodicals. I believe you 
are not favorable to ‘‘ secret societies,” 
and of course would not hesitate to 
publish to the whole brotherhood and 
to the world, any or all of your plans 
and operations. 

. The first information I would like 
you to give the brethren, is in refer- 
ence to the size of the meeting which 
re-organized the Society. It would no 
doubt be interesting to many of the 
brethren to know how many States 
were represented, and what was the 
relative representation from each. As 
the Society assumes to itself the broad 
ground of being ‘*‘ American,” it is but 
reasonable to suppose that most if not 
all the congregations in America were 
represented, either by delegates or by 
letter. It is however reported, and no 
doubt to the prejudice of your Society, 
that but avery meagre representation 
was present on that important occasion. 
I have heard it intimated, that exclu- 
sive of our Cincinnati brethren, not 
thirty persons were in attendance! It 
is said that nearly all of that small 
number were from Kentucky, and that 


even our own State of Ohio was almost 

un-represented outside of our city mem- 

‘bership. Iam informed that but one 
brother from Illinois was present, and 
only about three from Indiana, while 
the balance of the great Northwest, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 

‘Missouri, and other States where we 
have brethren, were entirely unrepre- 

sented. 

If you haye it in your power to con- 
tradict the aforementioned rumors, you 
would no doubt be doing essential ser- 

‘vice to your Society. Perhaps you 
could ascertain the names and location 
of all the brethren present. If so, a 
publication of them would very much 
aid the. brotherhood in arriving at cor- 

rect conclusions, whether ** American 

Christian Missionary Society,” ‘‘ Oin- 
cinnati Christian. Missionary Society,” 
or ‘Kentucky Christian Missionary 
Society,’’ would be most appropriate 
as the cognomen of» your organiza- 
tion. 

I am aware that many religionists 
hold that ‘‘there is nothing in a name,” 
but I have reason to believe you are 
not of that mumber. You have long 
since learned that to a great a 
“the world is governed by names,” 
and it is just as true of the religious, 
asof the political world. I trust, there- 
fore, you will see the propriety of ad- 
justing the comprehensiveness of your 
Society’s name, with that of the repre- 
sentation by whom it was resuscitated, 
remoddeled, and ‘‘amended.” If the 
representation was general, let the 
name be general; but if the represen- 
tation was local, let the name also be 
local. There is nothing to be gained 


‘by a comprehensive name, unless it is 
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warranted by the character of the thing 
named. The preaching of a mission- 


ary would be just as effective if he was | 


the employée of a Society with the 
humblest pretensions, as if sent forth 
by one claiming the greatest catho- 
licity. 
_ After you have satisfied the public 
mind relative to the meeting in October 
last, 1 would suggest the propriety of 
your laying before the brotherhood a 
programme of the future operations of 
the Society. The second article of the 
Constitution reads as follows: ‘ The 
object of this Society shall be to. dis- 
seminate the Gospel in this and other 
lands.”” Will you state what is con- 
templated in reference to the dissem- 
ination of the Gospel in ‘ thzs” land ?}. 
_ Is there any provision being made for 
the proclamation of the Gospel among 
the destitute of this, or any other State? 
Any arrangement for enlightening the 
papists, who are flooding many of our 
cities? Any for the reclaiming of the 
thousands, who are on the way to a 
drunkard’s grave? Any for assaulting 
the strong holds of sectarianism in our 
large cities? Ifthe Missionary Society 
is really. American, it should make ar- 
rangements for supplying the destitute 
places on the continent of America, 
rather than expend its means and en- 
ergies in a foreign land. I hope you 
will find leisure to present some well 
digested plan, in reference to supplying 
the great destitution throughout. the 
length and breadth of our land. I shall 
be gratified to lay such a statement, 
or any other you may be pleased to 
make, before my readers. 

Hoping the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
may be extended, and the poor, every 


where, may have the Gospel preached 
to them, I remain, ~ 
Your fellow J. B. 


The Divine Institution of mechan 


The argument of those who pretend 
}to support slavery as a divine institu- 
tion, is based upon two grounds: - 

Frrst:—That the negro being de- 
graded to the lowest depths of human 
depravity in Africa, it is right, and or- 
damned by Providence, that the race 
should be reduced to slavery in’ order 
that they may, by being brought up in 
contact with, be raised to a much higher 
standard of civilization, and eventually 
be redeemed by those who are convert- 
ed and civilized here, (¢) and sent back 
to their native country. 

Sxconp :—That the Bible in its teach- 
ings, recognizes and treats slavery 
without condemnation, and, as they 
contend, with approval. 

If the first ground taken is true, then 
the turning of man’s wicked purposes 
to God’s glory, makes the wicked act 
a right act. That is, their argument 
amounts to this. If God overrules any 
deed so that a great good is accom- 
plished, no matter man’s inten- 
tions were, rome hm becomes right, 
a divinely thing. For ex- 
ample: te Neth of our Savior. By 
that and that alone came the only real 
blessing in this world or the wort to 
come. 

The Bible teaches us that it was ne- 

cessary that Christ should die. In no 
other way, and by no other means could 
man be raised oom the fall, and. be 
saved, 
Then, according to the middie 
holdi 
ble above all people, nations, and 
tribes, for stepping in, and doing the 
n work, and crucifying our 
Savior, and thereby bringing salvation 
to man. 


And Judas, although he betrayed 


theology, Fethe Jews should be. 
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our Savior through love of money, has 
been heretofore most grossly abused, 
and must now be lauded as the chief; 
benefactor of the human race; for was 


_ it not necessary for our Savior to be be- 


trayed in order that the Divine plan 


‘should be earried 


The above is man’s theology. But 
how does the Bible treat it? ‘It had 
been good for that man if he had not 
been. born,’’ gives a death-blow to all 
such supporters, and aiders in carrying 
out divine purposes. 

_ And * he went and hanged himself,” 
and ‘that he might to his own 
place,’’ closes the record. 

Have the Jews been blessed for their 

kind endeavors to carry out the declar- 
ation of the High Priest, ‘* That it was 
expedient that one man should die for 
the people.”’ 
_ Let the history of the last 1800 years 
show how God overrules the cupidity, 
envy, and wrath of man, and causes 
his own glory toshine. So go through 
the Bible. 

Take the case of the children of Is- 
rael, which is a case exactly parallel. 
If Jacob and his children had staid in 
Canaan, they must have perished by 
starvation. 

In order to carry out God’s glorious 

, it was necessary that they 
should go down into Egypt, to preserve 
their lives, and to be holden in bond 
fonf hundred years, that they a 
grow strong and powerful enongh to 
go up and conquer the land of Canaan; 
and, also, if not held in bondage, the 
flesh pots of Egypt would always have 
restrained them from leaving the place 
of their servitude. 

But were Pharaoh and the 
blessed for their kindness, in 
them to bondage 


tians 
ucing 
, and holding them 


thus, although a great and divine pur- 
was accomplished thereby ? 
Let the plagues of the ians, 


and the wailing at the death of the 
first-born, and the depths of the Red 


Sea answer. 


Let the care of every sinful act given 
in the Bible, by which God’s glory was 
‘made more manifest, but yet in which 
the wretched sinner received his due 
recompense, answer this divine-insti- 
tution ; this salve with which 
wicked purposes of lust and gain have 
been covered. 

The second ground takes its founda- 
tion in a false assumption of facts. If 
the world had been pure and sinless, 
and then God had placed a part of the 
human race in subjection to the rest, 
there would have — some ground 
for saying it was a divine institution. 

Before sin entered into the world, 
what power did God give to man? 
Over fish, fowls, and every living thing 
he gave it; but no was given to 
man over his fellow-man. It is a well- 
settled maxim of law, that when certain 

wers are given, all not given are by 
implication denied. At least, it is cer- 
tain that God gave no such power to . 
man in his sinless state. 

The world is eventually to return to 
the same state when Christ’s kingdom 
is set up. Any state different frum the 
original state, is a state of sin, and in- 
troduced by the fall of man and by Sa- 
tan, not ; and is sin, the 
punishment of it. 

Man was not in a pure and sinless 
state a beast of burden, or a chattel, 
to be bought and sold. 

The Bible teaches us that man, 
through sin, has wholly gone astray, 
and is full of many inventions. 

Then, slavery being at war with the 
original state of man, and no part of 
the power given to man, is one of the 
sins of the world, brought about Ri 
the fall, and is like lying, theft, and 
the other list of sins. — | 

And every upholding of this de- 

from the sinless state of man, 
is a continuance in sin, the same as a 
continuance in lying, or theft, or any 
other sin. | 

Because man has been cunning in 


|discovering ways of sinning against 
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God, and has been permitted so to sin 
since the foundation of the world, does 
not make it lawful. 

Murder, although it was amongst the 
first of sins, and has always existed, 
yet it is murder still. 

The Bible teaches us that murder 
shall be punished; and it also teaches 
us that all kinds of oppression and 
holding in bondage shall be punished. 
The case of the children of Israel is 
as a standing memorial of the punish- 
ment for holding in bondage, as the 
case of Cain is of the punishment of 
a murderer. 

They are both as exam 
and for precept and guidance, an 
that ronneth may Now, ae 
that the negroes are descendants of 
Cain, for the sake of the ment: 
God said, Cursed be Cain. That 3 is, 
Cain had sinned, and God, as a pun- 
ishment for his sins, decreed that to be 
his due reward, that his descendants 
should be given over to servitude. 
Owing to the sin, and as a punishment 
for the sin, he allowed him to be a prey 
to man’s cupidity, and love of gain 
We also read in other portions of 
Scripture that certain persons are given 
over to Satan, as a punishment for their 
obduracy ; but we have yet to see the 
passage where Satan receives his re- 
ward for carrying out God’s décrees. 
_ The whole matter is reduced to this: 
God overrules every act of man, all 
wars, trials. and troubles, to the ad- 
vancement of his cause and kingdom, 
thereby causing his glory to be more 
glorious. But if God overrules our 
purposes of gain and profit to bis own’ 
glory, it is no honor to us, and will 

ing no reward to us. | 

But, laying aside all grounds and 
theories, what is the real purpose for 
which the South hold their slaves? 

Is it for the purpose of advancing 
Christ’s kingdom, or filling their own 
sec: Is it love for the slave, or 
or the good eause in Africa; or, is it 


this life? Are they honestly civilizing 


them and teaching them, or is this 
theory merely a blind thrown out to 
cover the deformity, and to put a false 
face upon the matter? 

In our belief, God is to-day putting 
a question to us, as directly as he, 
through Moses, put the question to 
Pharaoh, ‘ Will. you let this people 
go?” It isa question which each one 
ae must answer to himself, and his 
Weare each of us individually called 
to act upon it. The form in which God, 
‘in his Providence, has seen fit to pre- 
,| Sent the question to us, is this: 

Shall this great evil be extended fur- 
ther? This is placed before us as @ 
people. Weare each of us called upon 
by our votes, and all our efforts, ‘to de- 

cide this question. 

Tf our reply i is, “We will not let this 
people gos or if it is “Crucify him! 
crucify 1”? God will as certainly 
punish us as he punished the Egyp- 
tians, and as he is now punishing the 
Jews—and we may find that the fed 
Sea is not far of from us. 

But if we shall answer that it shall 
go no further, and _ ive the cup of 
‘cold water now req of us, it is to 

be hoped that the ein men required 
may be found, and the city saved. —In- 


dependent. 
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We have now, in several 
‘amined the few sett in the Epistles 


master and servant, their duties, and 
the basis of the duties enjoined. To 
us it is quite certain that these teach- 
ings are anti-slavery in sentiment, and 


|abolishing in tendency; as truly 80, 


as were the a of the same 
‘apostles to the churches opposed fo 
Polygamy, the exposing of infants, and 
the bolition of those time-honored and 


love for ease, and the good things of|law-established usages. These =a 


which-treat of slavery—the relation of 


Macazine. 


once claim as much legal sanction and 
popular favor, as human slavery. They 
were indeed elements of the same order 
of society, and brought undér the same 
corrective treatment by the gospel. 
_ But, we have examined the subject 
\owith strong anti-slavery prepossessions, 
and we are fully conscious that a strong 
mental bias is not most favorable to a 
fair, impartial’ hearing of testimony. 
The mind may become as much en- 
slaved as the appetite—may be as ser- 
vile as the hand. Knowing this blind- 
ing, bewildering liability, in our weak, 
common humanity, we have resolved 
to look at the subject with the ‘‘ mental 
bias” of a slaveholder. And this will 
we do without respect to results. No 
matter, now, how the conclusions may 
affect master or servant, Christ or the 
apostles, the Gospel, the Church, or 
the State. 

We have no superstitious reverence 
for the Bible. We are not responsible 
for its teachings on any subject, but we 
may be, and-should be, for the state of 
mind in which we allow ourselves to 
listen to its testimonies. 

‘‘With the pure thou wilt show thy- 
self pure, and with the froward thou 
wilt show thyself froward.’’ ‘Ps. xviii., 
26. In this we have the reason, why 
‘*many are ever learning, and never 
coming to the knowledge of the truth.” 

The man that asks God to justify his 
selfish, wicked schemes, is a mocker,”’ 

and should be left to “eat the fruit of 
his doings.” | 

: my present imagi ition, I 
find it most Siliais-ww-unnaedel the 
subject without suspecting my motives. 
My exemption from manual labor, the 
love of ease, 80 dear to myself and fam- 
ily—my property, that for which I have 

id a money consideration — are all 
involved in the conclusions to which 
this. investigation shall conduct me. 
Try as I may, I fear there are still 
some mixed motives in my heart. A 


desire that my conclusions from in- 


spired premises shall justify my posi- 


tion as a slaveholder, may ‘serve as a 
gift that blindeth the eye.’’ But, to 
be as disinterested as possible, we shall 
imagine we are living in the City of 
Corinth, A. D. 59,—members of the 
church of Christ, founded by the a 
tle Paul in A. D. 54, and some of us 
are slaves. The church is desirous for 
apostolic instruction on several ques- 
tions, among the rest, that of slavery. 
A letter of inquiry is sent to the Apos- 
tle; it has come to hand by return of. 
our fai messenger. The officiating 
elder to-day (Lord’s Day), is now read- 
ing the epistle to the 
has just come to the seventh chapter— 
‘Now concerning the things whereof 
ye wrote unto me,” ete. “Art thou 
called, being a servant care not for it.” 
I sympathise with you, ‘for, if thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather.”’ 
You desire to be *‘free.” You do not 
sin by indulging this desire; you 
should be “‘free,” and if you can be 
‘‘made free,” use your opportunity. 
That these reflections are su 
the text, I am compelled to admit; also, 
that this address to my servant implies 
that I should — him his desire, and 
let him go “free.” | 
Men have been su for being 
abolitionists, for saying even less than 
this. To encourage slaves in a desire 
for freedom—to hint to masters in terms 
however modest, that they should 
‘free’? their slaves, in the hearing of 
their slaves, would render a man ob- 
noxious to the slave power. It would 
be a violation of every slave code, then, 
as well as now; and that the penal 
would now be inflicted upon such of- 
fender, is as certain as life and death. 
If Paul would now say in Kentucky, 
what he said to the servants in the 
church at Corinth, he would be regarded 
as an abolitionist, and dealt with ac- 
cordingly; unless his apostleship should 
save him from popular outrage, and 
penalstripes. Imagining myself to be 
a slaveholder, I would compelled 


from the plain, obvious meaning of 


| 
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words, so to understand, and so to de-: 
cide—namely, that this address to the 
slave members of the church, was di- 
rectly calculated to make them more 
dissatisfied with the yoke. . 
_ Now, we will go to Ephesus, and 
hear Paul again upon the same subject. 
‘And ye, masters, dO the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening ; 
knowing that ye also have a Master in 
Heaven; neither is there respect of 
persons with him.””—Eph. vi., 9. This 
epistle was publicly read in the con- 
gregation to masters and servants. The 
servants heard this injunction read to 
their masters—-“‘ forbearing threaten. 
ing,’ and enforced upon them by the: 
consideration, ‘‘ you have a Master in 
Heaven,”—a Master who respects the 
person of the ‘‘master,’’ no more than 
the person of the slave. 
we slaveholders receive this address? 
Would we not fear the influence it 
might have upon our slaves? What! 
say to us in their presence; that we 
must quit “‘threatening’’ them with 
corporal punishment? How can we 
keep them in subjection only through 
fear? Let the of punish- 
ment be removed, and how long will 
they obey us# But, again, look at this: 
this Paul said to our slaves, that in the 
aight of God we are no better than they. 

ill not this make them proud? Will 
they not begin to think that they are 
about as good as we are, and claim 
equality with us, and therefore more 
liberty? He said; too, that we had a 
‘* Master in Heaven.” Will they not 
understand this to be a word of caution 
to us masters, to take care how we 
shall treat them? that our Master in 
Heaven will hold us responsible? If 
Paul had said all this to us privately ; 
but, these slaves are ever y to seize 
upon everything that favors the idea of 
their being free, and this will make 
them think more highly of themselves, 


How would} 


laid aside. Let a stranger from the 
North use it as his own, when address- 
ing slaveholders in the presence of their 
slaves, and will they not feel and speak 
as above described? Will not the 
speaker be called an abolitionist? in- 
tending to stir up a feeling of insub- 
ordination on the part of the slaves. 
The language is not pro-slavery, but 
anti-slavery—the sentiments inculcated 
are anti-slavery, and the man that 
would so speak to American slave- 
holders on slave territory, would ex- 
pect to be lynched, or hope to escape 
on the credit of Paul—a thing quite 
problematical. 


Now we will follow Paul to Colosse, 
and hear what he has to say to masters 
in that church. | 


** Masters, give to you servants that 
which is just and equal ; knowing, that 
ye also have a Master in Heaven.” 
What is the plain, obvious meaning of 
this address to masters, and to myself 
in particular? How would I under- 
stand it, coming from one claiming no 
inspiration? supposing the command, 
‘‘ Masters, give unto your servants,’’ ete. 
is enjoined now for the first time. That 
we may the better understand it, let us 
separate from it its antiquity and apos- 
tolic authority, and look at its bare, 
naked import. This is something new, 
would be the first impression. 
this demand in behalf of my servants 
call for more than the established usages 
in their case; i. e., food, raiment, shel- 
ter, and medicine when sick. This I 
have always given my servants. If no 
‘more than this, why this new requisi- 
tion? If this new lawgiver, by the 
words ‘‘just and equal,’’ claims more 
than the law which custom has or- 
dained, as it would appear, then the 

uestion comes up, how much more? 
his dictator has not defined how much 
more. He has made the demand, and 
then says to me, ‘*you have a Master 
in Heaven ;’’ ‘‘ just and equal,” as ap- 


Let this be stripped of its 
apostolic garb. . Let its sacredness be 


‘proved by ‘‘your Master in Heaven ;” 


| 

| 
| 
| 
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** just and equal,” according to the bal- 


ances of the sanctuary. — 

If now, I shall acknowledge this new 
commaad as obligatory, here is my 
strazt—how can I hold my servants as 
things,”’ and give them what is ‘‘ just 
and equal” as men? No art, no soph- 
istry, no play upon language, can help 
me out of my difficulty. 1 must either 
rebel against this new requisition made 
at my hands as a master, or give up 
my position as aslaveholder. To test 
the correctness of this reasoning, sup- 
some worthy gentleman, say in 


irginia—one who had not been sus-. 


pected for any anti-slavery leanings— 
should spring this doctrine upon that 
community, and advocate it with pen 
and tongue, in public and private, in 
the presence of masters and slaves— 


should enforce it upon Virginia slave- 


holders, that they should give their ser- 


‘vants what was *‘just and equal,” and 


apply the same motive to obedience, 
‘** You have a Master in Heaven,”’ all 
as his own view of what is right and 
dutiful—would he, in the Old Domin- 
ion, be considered orthodox or hete- 
rodox ¢—~pro-slavery or anti-slavery 
Reader, what is your answer! If this 
teaching would be opposed to slavery 
in Virginia, it was in Colosse. What 
it would be now, it was then. What 
the language would import, thongh 
not inspired, it would mean when 
clothed with apostolic authority—the 
only difference being, in the latter case 
it is decisive. I look at ‘t now as a 
divine law—the word of God to mein 
relation to a grave, weighty question, 
@ question involving my prerogatives 
as a master—constituted a master by 
an oppressive heathen government ; 
but now by the grace of God I am a 
Christian, and some of my servants by 
the same grace bestowed upon them 


_ are Ohristians too. I must deal hon- 


estly with myself in this, as in all other 
questions of a rights and rela- 
tive duties. ing in possession of all 
the apostolic writings, a full and com- 


plete copy of the constitution and laws 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, I will take 
the laws upon this specific subject as a 
whole, as upon other specific questions, 
and then draw my conclusions. Not 
what is said to the Corinthians alone, 
to the Colossians alone, or to Philemon 
alone, but what in view of all the di- 
vine teachings upon the subject. This 
course will be candid-*then may I say, 
** Lord, I have heard thy testimonies.”’ 
This premised, I open the Book. The 
first thing, directly upon the subject of 
my present inquiry, is to servants—to 
my servants—* if thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather.’”’ Here it is taken 
for granted, that my servants desire 
freedom; but, whether this desire, ad- 
mitted to be lawful, can be gratified, is 
yet quite hypothetical. Whyso? The 
will of the master may contravene. 
What now? A will to be “‘free,”’ and 
a will to hold in bondage; opposing 
wills—conflicting wills between Chris- 
tian brethren, are they both holy? Are 
they both right? This question is sug-— 
-caeoar to the master—to myself. Now 

must take an exception to this law, 
which has decided the desire for free- 
dom to be lawful. This I cannot do, 
for the law is from Heaven ; or, I must 
reconcile the conflicting interests be- 
tween slavery and om, so that no 
injustice shall be done to my servants, 
and we live together on terms of Chris- 
tian peace and brotherly love. Oould 
the master do this¢ Vever could he 
extinguish in the heart of an enlight- 
ened Christian slave, the love of free- 
dom—a desire declared to be lawful by 
the highest authority under Heaven, by 
the Word of God. This would have 
been the more embarrassing, when we 
consider that the slaves in the days of 
the apostles were white slaves—a oe 
ple once as free and honorable as their 
masters—differing only, as the present 
nations of Europe, as the English and 
Scotch cow differ in their customs and 
manners. 


‘The master could not have recourse 
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to violence, for the law says, Masters, {the cause of the oppressed and remove 


‘* forbear threatening,” for you have a 
“Muster in Heaven.” What then? 
Emancipation or compromise? How 
compromise? Who shall settle the 
terms? The parties? No. Slaves 
have no right to negotiate on any sub- 
ject. True, it is so in the State; but 
the parties have become members of 
the church, and have come under its 
jurisdiction. The obligations of the 

t associations into which men enter. 
are always most binding. And when 
former obligations they must 
either be set aside, or so modified as 
to harmonize with the more recent re- 
sponsibilities. The parties in question, 
as soon as one or both became subject 
to the law of Christ, incurred new re- 
sponsibilities on all questions of moral- 
ity and religion. Therefore, whatever 
in the 


his is so. when men enter into any 
new social compacts. In this fact, we 
find all that is profitable in passing 


past was incoherent with the 
prvent, had to be subfect to correction. | 


the yoke, or, so modify it as not to con- 
flict with the rights and duties of the 
‘“new man,” “created in,righteous- 
ness and true holiness.”” Hebce, Paul, 


let it be borne in mind, decided first of 


all that servants were entitled io free- 
dom, ‘tif thou mayest be made free,” 
etc.; if not freedom, then, what is “‘just 
and equal.” 
between man and man, and there never 


would have been a slave—there never 


would have been such an anomaly in 
the world as a man thing. Justice 
and equality will undo what injustice 


and inequality have done; therefore 


the philosophy of the command, ‘‘ Mas- 
ters, give unto your servants what is 
just and equal,” as neither less nor 


more could be required, ‘‘ according to 


doctrine of godliness. 


| 


This done, 
and the master and servant are “ par- 
takers of the benefit,’ and the relations 
and duties are so modified, as to make 
them consistent with the morality of 
the gospel. Such would be my under- 


“Justice and equality’? 


> 
& 
-_* 


* from one social state to another. Aside) standing of the divine teachings upon 


from this, there can be no rational mo- 
tive for change, as a change of organi- 
zation would propose no object of ad- 
veniage. Upon this universally ad- 
mitted fact, that the last system of gov- 
ernment, law, rule, or order, @ man 
adopts, must have the precedence, the 
apostles based their right of interfer- 
ence with the former doings and beha- 
vior of the members of the church. 
‘That ye put off concerning the former 
conversation, the old man, which is 
corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, 
and be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind: and that ye put onthe new man, 
which after God is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness.” —Eph. iv., 22, 
23, 24. This right of interference, 
every master and every slave conceded 
when he entered the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven. By this concession, they volun- 
tarily come under apostolic jurisdiction ; 
therefore, Paul could, without arro- 


this subject, my bias notwithstanding. 


But there is yet another feature in - 


this subject, claiming grave considera- 
tion at the hand of every master, viz: 
what is the duty of believing masters 
toward their unbelieving servants? 
/Upon this we have no direct instrue- 
tion; but we have that which is quite 
suggestive. “If believing servants 
were required to count their unbeliev- 
ing masters worthy of all honor, that 
the name of God and his doctrine would 
not be blasphem 
their Christian deportment towards 
their masters would have a favorable, 
winning, a converting influence, upon 
their masters, what would this suggest 
to a believing master with reference to 
his unbelieving slaves? The enlight- 
ened Christian master, knowing that 
‘‘ God is no respecter of persons,” that 


the souls of his slaves are as precious 


in the sight of the Lord as his own; 


gance or stretch of authority, espouse 


that the same provision was made for 


&e by them, but that > 
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do this, and maintain my present po- 
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them in the redemption which is by 
Jesus Christ—would naturally be led 
to inquire, will the just and merciful 
God require less of the believing mas- 


than to pursue such a course towards 
his unbelieving slaves, than that which 
will win them to Christ, that they may 
enjoy ‘‘salvation with eternal glory.” 
This inference flowing so legitimately 
from the premises, should bow the 
spirit of a slaveholder before God. It 
should come to him like thunder tones. 
It should rest upon his heart like a fiery 
law issuing from Mount Calvary—from 
him who died for slaves as well as for 
masters, and make them ask, * Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do”’ in this 
case? I confess that I have bought 
these men as though they were beasts ; 
they know I have the power to sell 
them as beasts. I have robbed them 
of all the rights and honors of humanity. 
[ have degraded them in this, that I 
have chattelized them. What shall I 
do? Respect them ag men, treat them 
as men, *‘that the name of God and 
his doctrine be not blasphemed’’ by 
them on your account. Make them 
feel and know that they are men ; that 
they have souls to be saved, or to be 
lost. By your godly deportment, win 
them to the gospel of Christ. Can I 


sition towards them ? hat a ques- 
tion! Whois sufficient for the answer? 
God forbid that I should ever incur 
such a ee But had I really 
ineurred this responsibility in the days. 
of my ignorance, I would seek by all 
lawful, by all possible means to be re- 
leased from it. The man that fears 
God will not jeopardize his own salva- 
tion, nor yet the*salvation of others. 
We can readily conceive how a Chris- 
tian slave could exert a saving influ- 
ence upon an unbelieving master; but 
how a Christian master could exert a 
saving influence upon an unbelieving 
slave, and treat'him as a slave, is a 


problem I presume not to solve. But, 


it may be said, there are many masters 
whose slaves are members with them 
in the same church. To this we an- 
swer, there are masters who are better 
than the system, as there are infidels 
who are vastly better men than any 
system of infidelity could make them. 
There are masters whose bearing to- 
wards their slaves is rather that of pa- 
rents toward minor children, than that 
of slaveholders. That such masters 
would exert a saving influence over 
their slaves is quite presumable. It is 
the legal prerogative for the master to 
sell his slaves, when his interest or ne- 
cessity should demand, to whom he 
pleases, to be taken to any slave terri- 
tory the purchaser may prefer. But 
there are a few of the many masters 
who will not sell a slave under any 
circumstances, and there are a few 
more who will only sell insubordinate 
slaves, to get rid of a pest, and punish 
crime. P -crime! How strange! 
There are parents whose influence upon 
their children is damning. Their chil- 
dren know them to be hypocrites, and 
yet they are members with them in the 
same church. The influence of such 
parents is negative, but another influ- 
ence may be positive, and decide the 
sons and danghters for Christ. Soin 
this case. 
But, we are sure that the slaveholder 
who acts the part of the slaveholder, 
can exercise no saving power over his 
slaves, be his professions what they 
may. The slave will say, and should 
say, if my master is a Christian, I don’t 
want to be a Christian. If he has re- 
ligion, J don’t want reli nd all 
the people should say, Amen and 
Amen. Jonas Harrzer, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments; for this is the whole duty of 
man. For God shall bring every work 
unto judgment, with every secret thing; 
A er it be good, or whether it 
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The last thing to notice upon this 
subject, is Paulto Philemon. ‘I be- 
seech thee for my son Onesimus, whom 
I have begotten in my bonds; which 
in time past was to thee unprofitable, 
but now profitable to thee and to me; 
whom | awl sent again: thou there- 
fore receive him, that is mine own 
bowels; whom I would have retained 
with me, that im thy stead he might 
have ministered to me in the bonds of 
the gospel. But without thy mind 
would I do nothing, that thy benefit 
should not be as it were of necessity, 
but willingly. For perhaps he there- 
fore de for a season, that thou 
shouldest receive him forever. Not 
now as a servant but above a servant— 
a brother beloved, especially to me, 
but how much more unto thee both in 
the flesh and in the Lord. If thou 
count me, therefore, as a er, re- 
ceive him as myself. Ifhe hath wrong- 
ed thee, or oweth thee aught, put that 
to mine account,’’ &c. 

Our opponents assume that Onesimus 
was Philemon’s slave. This was pro- 
bably, but mot certainly, so. No 
sober man would feel safe to rest very 
important issues upon such evidence. 
They assume again, that Onesimus ran 
away from his master Philemon. Per- 
haps 80; but Paul don’t say so. He 
says he.‘‘departed.”” He may have 
“departed” with the consent of his 
master; as fathers sometimes consent 
to the departure of minor sons, because 
they are discontented and unprofitable 
at Ase There is, indeed, so much 
of the hypothetical in their argument 
drawn from this epistle, that unless 
they are permitted to assume much and 
affirm more, they cannot even make a 
show of defence. ve 

It is hardly reconcilcable with a high 
moral conscientiousness, to seize upon 
as indefinite as this, and 
e it subserve a cause 80 grave, 80 


‘ways was, and now is, the fact would 


weighty as American slavery. Asa 
Jew said in answer to Monsieur Vol- 
taire—*‘ the weightier the calumny, the 
clearer should be the proof of it.”” . The 
evidence upon which a good man, a 
disinterested man, would. the de- 
fence of a system so serious in its bear- 
ings upon the social conditions of hu- 
man society—a system invading all the 
natural rights of so many, with all the 
certain and solenan bearings of the eter- 
nal fature—would require the testi- 
mony to be as clear, as transparent, as 
conclusive, as the testimony that Jesus 
of Nazareth arose from the dead. We 
could not suspect a man’s motive, who 
was advocating upon inconclusive evi- 
dence that which was beneficent, just, 
and equal, while it would be quite 
otherwise with the man who would in 
any way aid or abet that which had a 
direct tendency to promote inequality 
among men, and increase the sum total 
of human wretchedness and wo. 

But, grant the slaveholders’ assump- 
tion that Onesimus was a fugitive slave 
when Paul found him in Rome. This 
admitted for thé sake of the argument, 
and we concede nothing to the credit 
of slavery. Slaves escaped from their 
masters in the first century, as they do 
in the nineteenth century. . If the run- 
ning away of Onesimus had been a rare 
case, it would not reflect upon the sys- 
tem; but, when running away from 
masters is a thing so common, as it al- 


naturally prompt the inquiry, why is 
itso? How few ever become fugitives. 
from. other relations. Fugiteve hus- 
bands, fugitive wives, fugitive sons, 
— daughters—cases of this kind 

ave not been frequent enough to origi- 
nate the terms. But, fugiteve slave is 
language as common and familiar as 
household words. The fugitives. from 
all other relations would not support 
an ‘“‘underground Aack,’’ while the fugi- 
tives from slavery furnish ample busi- 
ness for many ‘‘und d railroads.” 


ergroun 
This fact tells its own story. It de- 
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elares in the most unmistakable lan- 
guage, that there is something in the 
relation most afflictive; therefore, the 
neral discontentment of slaves, and 
She exceedingly hazardous experiment 
of running away from their oppressors. 
The legal guaranties to masters to re- 
capture their fugitives, and all the aids 
they may press into their service, are 
but so many confirmations of the same 
fact. Why no legal arrangements for 
husbands to recapture thcir fugitive 
wives, and parents to bring back, by 
the strong arm of statute law, their 
runaway children. Why no Fugiteve 
Wife bill? No Fugitive Children bill, 
and marshals to execute them? - 
Onesimus being discontented and un- 
happy, sought to better his circumstan- 
ces by running away from his master. 
He preferred to be a fugitive in a hos- 
tile world, rather than to be a slave at 
home. In this condition Paul found 
him, converted him, and sent him back 
to Philemon: Whom I have sent 
again, thou therefore receive him, that 
is my own bowels,’—{(‘‘own heart,” 
German translation,)—‘ sent again.”’ 
All that Paul could have meant by 
“ sent again,” was, that he made the 
proposition to Onesimus to return, and 
Onesimus consented to do so. fis 
return was voluntary. If Paul had 
coerced him back, the case would pre- 
sent a different aspect. Onesimus was 
now in fact, if not in form, free, and 
that freedom he might have maintained 
by ccntinuing in Kome. That he had 
something to say, and suggest, in re- 
rd to his future condition, in case he 
should return, is even more than prob- 
able. In whatever condition, he was 
to return to’ Philemon in that state, 
Philemon was to receive him. Now, 
what does the epistle, of which Onesi- 
mus was the bearer, say On this point. 
‘For perhaps he departed for a season, 
that thou mightest receive him forever: 
not now a8 a servant, but above a ser- 
vant, a brother beloved.” If Philemon 
refused to “ receive’’ him as ‘‘ a brother 


‘beloved,’? Onesimns was under no ob- 
ligation to remain with him, Every 
hint and suggestion are in perfect har- 
mony with this view of the case. Ondi- 
mus is ‘*my son,” and your brother.”’ 
** Receive him, that is mine own bow- 
els.” “If thou count me therefore a 
partner, receive him as myself;” ** Re- 
ceive him forever.” Philemon could 
not have received Onesimus as a ser- 
vant, unless he would have received 
Paul as a servant. And in no ‘sense 
could he have received him ‘‘forever,” 
as aservant, but he could have received 
him forever as a ‘brother beloved.” 
‘*‘Whom I would have retained with 
me, that in thy stead he might have 
ministered unto me in the bonds of the 
gospel,” For Paul to have retained 
Onesimus, would have been doing no 
injustice to Philemon, or Paul would 
not have thought of doing so. Had 
Paul done this, he would have set 
Onesimus free from his master; as 
Onesimus could not have ministered to 
Paul at Rome, and to Philemon at 
OColosse. In that case, the **denefit,’’ 
which from the connection could be 
nothing else than freedom, would have 
been from ‘‘ necessity” on the part of 
Philemon. But, the apostle desired 
the benefit” to be bestowed upon 
Onesimus, to be Philemon’s free and 
voluntary act. ‘ But, without thy 
mind I would do nothing, that thy 
benefit should not be as it were of ne- | 
cessity, but willingly.”’ This was a 
delicate touch, but a plain hint. ‘That 
thy benefit,’’—this was something to 
be conferred upon Onesimus. hat 
could this *‘ benefit’? have been, if it 
was not freedom? It could not have 
been to receive him as a brother, for 
that was strictly cnjoined upon Phil- 
emon. It could not have kind 
treatment, for, so good a man as Phil- 
emon would need no hint to that effect. 
It must have been something more 
than was due to a slave as such—more 
than the system of slavery required at 


the hand of masters; something befit- 
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ting new and honorable relations—a 
‘benefit’? worthy of Paul’s son,” 
and worthy of Philemon, “ brother be- 
loved’ in the Lord. What this could 
have been short of manumission, we 
could not conjecture. This would have 
been in harmony with the spirit of the 
letter, and the kind of reception Paul 
bespoke for his son Onesimus.. Then 
the apostle closed this part of the epistle 
with this comprehensive sentence— | 
‘‘ Having confidence in thy obedience, 
[ wrote untu thee knowing that thou 
wilt also do more thanIsay.’’ ‘ Hav- 
ing confidence in thy obedience.” He 
commanded Philemon, upon the most 
endearing considerations, to receive 
Onesimus, Not now as a servant,’’— 
this is a negative command. If Phil- 
emon received Onesimus as a servant, 
he disobeyed the command; but if he 
received him as “above a servant, a 
brother beloved,” he did what was en- 
joined upon him. To receive a man 
as a ‘brother beloved,” ts to receive 
him in the highest and most honorable 
sense wmaginable. More cannot be 
asked in behalf of any brother, unless 
it were a slave brother. To ask more 
in this case, would be manuméssion. 
This, Paul did not say, or command 
Philemon, but called his attention to it 
by a modest suggestion—* That. thy 
benefit should not be as it were of ne- 
cessity, but willingly.”” Now. Phil- 
-emon, I have confidence in you that 
oe will do all for Onesimus, your 
ther, 1 have commanded you, “‘ thou 
wilt also do more than I say.” | 
_ Weare the more confirmed in the 
correctness of this view, when we con- 
sider that Paul would not have con- 
ceded Jess to Onesimus, as a question 
of right, than freedom. ‘‘ If thou may- 
est be made free, use it rather,’’ won 
apply to Onesimus with as much: ferce 
as to the servants in the church in 
OCorinth.. Therefore; Paul with 
great propriety enjoin upon Philemon, 
as he did enjoin “_ other: masters, 


him and leav- 
ing him free to carry out his suggestion 
to liberate him, or to hold him still a 
slave. Let Philemon himself decide 
the question, whether he could receive 
Onesimus as he would have received 
Paul in his own person—receive him 
with the same affection and tenderness 
Paul expressed for Onesimus his son 
‘‘begotten in the bonds of the gospel 3 
‘receive him not now as a servant, but 
above a servant, a brother beloved,” 
and treat him accordingly, and yet con- 
tinue to hold him in the degraded con- 
dition of a slave. Philemon would 
readily see his strait. If he did the 
latter, he could not do the former as 
commanded ; to do the former, he must 
bestow the ‘‘benefit.’ 
This epistle is of inexpressible value 
in the present controversy.. Here the 
relation of master and servant, and that 
of brethren in Christ, with their claims 
and conflicts, are made to appear in all 
their entangling influences# These re- 
lations are antipodes ; they are perfect 
antagonisms. Oan these warring rela- 
tions exist togéther in active, healthful 
exercises, so that each relation shall 
secure to the subjects of it, all that is 
contemplated in therelation? Asmuch 
depends upon formal statement, we will 
state the question thus: could Phil- 
emon, as master, reap the full benefit of 
slayery from the person of Onesimus, 
his slave, and Onesimus, as slave, en- 
joy the full benefit of Christian brother- 
al from the person of Philemon, his 
master? If could 
all the prerogatives of master, as. 
fined or American alan’ 
codes, and deprive Onesimus of educa- 
‘tion; inflict upon him corporal pun- 
ishment according to the canons of the 
system, and sell him to the highest bid- 
der as interest or inclination might 
dictate, without violating the law of 
brotherly love as taught in the gospel, 
‘or damage to his brother Onesimus, 
then may these relations exist together, 


operate together, and secure to the 
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master and. the slave all the advan- 
tages—all the good proposed by slavery 
on the: one hand, end ar on 


~ Bat, the reader will say, Philemon 
could not exercise these prerogatives, 
and honor and maintain his profession 
as a Christian. Then, as soon as Phil- 
emon beeame a Christian, he ceased to 
be a master in fact. This would be 
true of other relations. 


When a husband can no longer claim 
‘‘ reverence” from his wife, as her mat- 
rimonial head, he ceases to be a hus- 
band. When parents are proscribed 
in their natural and legal rights, when 
they may ne longer claim filial 1 respect 
and obedience from their minor chil- 
dren, the relation is dissolved in all its 
practical phases. And, if the profes- 
sion of Christianity contravenes the 
catis rights of the master, he is no 

a master in prec ractical import 
of that designation. To suppose that; 
the religion of on of J esus Christ did not in- 
terfere with the State rights of Roman 
masters—that it does not now conflict 
with the legal rights of American mas- 
ters, is but a poor compliment to our 
wise and benevolent Redeemer. 


An effort to harmonize the relation 
of master and slave with the relations | 


of Christianity, is the rudest — 


ever committed upon the gos 
peace. An attempt pt (for that is oe 
ever was or can be done,) to reconcile 


relations originating in war and piracy, 
with relations originating in infinite 


mercy and: -benevolence, 
ignorance or ‘desperate trays great 
here is eternal enmity between these 
relations, and their respective rights 
and duties. Such is their h 
that they can never live in 


’ 
in 


the same house, be members of the 
same family 


e! They are like the two 
forees in the physical, world, one re- 
pelling and the other attracting. The 
one separated Philemon and Onesimus, 


both good men, for they proved them- 


selves to be such. It was not their 
fault, but the fault of the system.: 
-Onesimnus would rather quit his slave 
home, and be a homeless, houseless, 
wandering fugitive, than be the slave 
of Philemon. And what Onesimns 
did, has been done a thousand times— 
ten thousand times told. How stro 
|the repelling power!! But, the © gospel 
with its attractive influences, brought 
Onesimus back to his forsaken i 
serted home. Ah, yes, Philemon is a 
Christian now, and Onesimus has just 
become a Ohristian. Now, Paul said 
to son, will you go back 
to Philemon? Philemon, too, is my 
son, and therefore, he is your brother. — 
He owes me infinitely more than you 
owe him. Iwill not exact upon him, 
and he will not upon you. Yon left 
him a:slave, now go back a ‘‘ brother 
beloved,’’ and you will be received as 
such. Onesimus—I will back. 
Panl—well, peace be with you; here 
is an epistle to your brother Philemon, 
&c.. The relations leading to such dif- 
ferent results, must be opposites. What 
under Heaven, sor ive to our s0- 
cial feelings as slavery? And what so 
inviting, so attractive to man’s social 
nature, as Ohbristianity, with its endear- 
ing relations of brother, sister, etc.? | 


In all the divine teachings, the rights 
and duties of these relations have the 
ence. The rights of former re- 

ions conflicting with these, had to be 
given up, om personal responsibility 
things away, an 
things became new.’’ The new man, 


in his new relations to Christ, is a new 
he is 
own 


“creature;” in all his doi 
governed by. new motives. 
spiritual and eternal interest, and that 
of others, must have the ascendency. 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” »).“‘ Look not every 
man upon his own things only, but 
also upon the things of others,’? is a 
law of ‘the kingdom of heaven, bind- 


ing upon all its subjects. This law 


> 
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alone, in its practical tendency, would|would have made no concessions to 


abolish the relation of master and slave. 
The relation of master is that of seec- 
ular gain. It is the essence of the 
most supreme selfishness. His attach- 
ments to his slaves may be as strong 
as that of a covetous to his gold, 
and similar in kind. A money interest 
18 the only bond between the master and 
his slave. Money considerations are 
creating and dissolving the relation, 
and that continnally—daily. This is 
the lawful—legitimate—and necessary 
fruit of the system. Slaves are as much 
the staple, in some slaveholding States, 
as wheat is the staple production of 
Iowa. They have slave markets, and 
we have wheat markets. Slaves are 
their source of wealth, and wheat is 
ours. If there were no market for 
surplus slaves, there would be no mo- 
tive to breed them; and if there were 
no market for our surplus wheat, wheat 
raising would cease to be a business. 
In Jesus Christ, selfishness must yield 
to christian Sympathy; unrighteous- 
ness must yield torighteonsness. There 
is no fellowship between these. One 
or the other must have the ascendancy. 
If slavery has the ascendancy, christi- 
anity has not. If christianity has, 
slavery bas not. Slavery and christi- 
anity are not homogeneous. They have 
no affinity for each other. Slavery is 
older than christianity. Slavery had 
taken . possession when Jesus Christ 
sent forth his Apostles to preach to the 
nations, If slavery had been an ap- 
proved element of. society, its right of 
occupancy would not have been dispu- 
ted by them. They would have taken 
it as it was, and would have treated it 
with respect, as they did civil govern- 


slaves, or have enforced no duties 
upon masters. They would not 
have taken it into thachurch as it was, 
but would have let it remain as they 
received it. That they would have 
pursued this course upon the aforesaid 
supposition, all will admit. Did they ¢ 
They did not. 4 

The first thing directly upon this 
subject is a concession to servants. 
“Art thou called being a servant, care 
not for it, for if thou mayest be made 
free use it rather.” This is an une- 
quivocal admission to servants, that 
they have a right to freedom. The 
abettors of slavery have never con- 


ceded this toslaves as a matter of right. 


Indeed, they cannot, without commit- 
ting themselves to the imp 
To withhold conceded right is frand— 
so understood by all men. To ae- 
knowledge the rights of others, is, im 


their admitted rights. Therefore, slave- 
holders pursue the safer poliey, and 
deny to their slaves the right of free- 
dem. And the poor, pitiful apologists 
have to do the same perhaps, not wil- 
lingly, but for the sake of self-defence. 


say with Paul, slaves are entitled to 
freedom, to be eonsietent, they must 
use all lawful means to make them 
“free.” If they do this they are not 
the slaveholder’s friend. ‘Then their 
commercial, political, and religions 
communions with slaveholders, would 
all be broken up. Alas! alas! whe 
can make such a sacrifice? == 

The last upon this subject is Paul 
to Philemon, concerning his servant 


ment, and other relations of society. |Onesimus. This is a practical comment 


They would have acknowledged the 
rightfulness of the relation, and would 
have enforced’ the current duties, as 


then established by the usages of so- 


ciety. They would have given per- 
manence to the institution with a view 


‘upon the first ;—the concession to ser- 


vants—'‘‘if thou st be made free,” 
etc. -Onesimus had given evidence 
that he desired freedom rather than 
slavery. His conversion could not ex- 


tinguish this desire. His willing re- 


to its continuance in the church. They |turn to Philemon was not to. enter. 


hed dutys. 


all candor and straightforwardness, re- 
garded as a pledge to sustain them in 


They see the dilemma. For, if they 


’ 
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slav but, to be reconciled to 
his Philemon. If Paul had 
advised Onesimus to return to Phile- 
mon as a Slave, it is not even presum- 
able that he would have returned at all. 
And if Paul had sent him back for that 
object, he would have said so; but he 
said just the contrary. ‘“‘Whom I have 
sent verse 12. ‘* Not now as 
servant,” verse 16. This view recon- 
ciles an t"contradiction in this 
epistle to Philemon. That Onesimus 
- was the slave of Philemon, is a legiti- 
mate inference; that he was not, is 
just as legitimate upon the slavehold- 
ers’ hypothesis; namely, that Phile- 
mon was to receive Onesimus as he 
left him.. That he left him a slave, 
and he should receive him again as a 
slave. How can this be? Can a slave 
as such be a debtor? Slaves — = 
known as contracting parties. 
says to Philemon, * (0 che, 
hath thee, or oweth thee 
aught, put that to mine account.”’ 
Now how could Onesimus have been a 
slave, and at — same time a debtor to 
Philemon, or body else? Paul 
does not say that | esimus had wrong- 
ed Philemon, or that he owed him any- 
The language is h 
-—‘If he thee aught.” — 
dion was evidently anticipatin pating 
ty in the way of Onesimus 
ing received, *‘ not now as a servant, 
but above a servant,” etc. 

If Philemon would naturally say, I 
am to receive Onesimus now, “‘ not as 
a servant, but as above a servant,” a 
freed man, a ‘* brother beloved,’’ then 
he owes me for that time he has 
been absent. If freedom is claimed 
pe him now, I claim compensation for 

time ;—qnite a natural inference. 

Well, said Paul, “If he oweth thee, I 
will repay i it,” witness “mine own 
hand,” ‘Albeit, I do not say to thee 
how thon owest unto me thine own 
self besides.”” This was a beantiful 
offsetting of indebtedness. This was 
jumping the account. Philemon could| 


not have been so stupid as not to Bee 


Paul’s appreciation of Onesimus’ in- 
debtedness to him. This is Paul’s 
verdict in the case. Philemon, your 
claim upon the person of Onesimus, 
and my claim upon you, are equal. I 
do not say that you owe me time-ser- 
vice, or money, but “thine own self.” 
In the light of the gospel, a slavehold- 

ers’ claim upon the of his slave, 
is no. better than a preacher’s claim 
upon the person of his convert. If 
Paul did not intend to. make this im- 
pression upon Philemon, there is neith- 
er sense nor meaning in this part of 
his epistle to Philemon. 

Paul claimed nothing from Philemon 
but brotherly confidence and affection. 
And this he required from Philemon 
toward Onesimus—that he should not 
now receive him in his former relation 
aul| of “‘aservant,’’ but in his new relation, 
that of a ‘‘ brother beloved ;” and his 
love to him must be without ‘‘dissimu- 
lation.” This was giving to Onesimus 
what was “just and equal.” This was 
consenting to the ‘‘wholesome words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the doc- 
trine which was according to godli- 
ess.” “If any man teach otherwise,” 

., “from such withdraw thyself. 

aa? there had been none to advocate 
slavery in the primitive church, it 
would have died without a struggle or 
a pcan: For it is not even a presum- 
able case, that under the light. of the 
gospel, and the affection o its early 
converts, it could have maintained : 
footing. But it was then as now. 
There were those who had a large in- 
terest in the system. Some were more 
under the Influence of wordly “‘gain”’ 
than the principles of godliness. These 
would justify this old lucrative practice. 
Others who had only a collateral in- 
terest, or an interest. in those who had 
a direct interest, would put forth the 
helping hand to “admit and snstain” 
slavery in the church, as it existed in 
the: State: For in no other sense, and 


,by.no other appliances can it exist 
2 
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any where. in God’s wide universe. 
To defend its rightful continuance in 


the church, these teachers were com- | 
pelled to come in direct conflict with | 


the gospel of Christ; and by false 
issues, and ‘‘wrestings” of the ‘“*words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
‘doctrine of godliness,”’ sought to har- 
monize slavery with Christianity. 
Hence the command to Timothy, and 
through him to the churches, ‘‘ from 
such withdraw thyself.’’ 


As I said before, so say I now again, 


in this teaching we have the root of 


the entire evil, for the love of slavery 
is the love of money. 

Let christian principle, in it un- 
checked, unrestrained power, work, 
and it will work slavery out of the 
church now, as it did in the begin- 
ning. For we may safely say, there 
never was a christian slaveholder that 
had not serious gualms of conscience. 
And if his convictions of what is 
“just,” “equal,” and “godlike,” were 
not blunted by a false and deceitful 
philosgphy, he would give his guilty 
conscience ease by the ‘‘manumission 


of all his slaves, as some good men 
both among the dead and the living 
have done.” | 


Brethren, there is not in the whole 
chapter of church discipline, a more 
clearly defined, and a more important 
duty, than the prompt withdrawal 
from @very brother who is publicly ad- 
“vocating and teaching the doctrine of 
- human slavery. 


And finally, mine ‘answer to such 


have asked the question—*How 


shall we do this?’’ we say just as you 
would “withdraw” yourselves from 
any brother “‘who is walking disor- 
derly.”’ 

_ And now we ask you, dear brethren, 
in the name of our insulted Christi- 


 -@nity, and in behalf of de- 
lt you 


ay 


‘ 
° 


frauded, brutalized humanity, 
dow? Jonas 
Davenport, Iowa. 


a 


Secret Prayer. | 
As the new born animal feels the 
cravings of hunger, and instinctively . 
seeks appropriate nourishment, so the 
new born soul hungers and thirsts after 
God. ‘‘ My soul thirsts for God.” ‘As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after Thee, oh God.” 
Thirsting and panting are strong ex- 
pressions, but none too strong, as every 
true Christian knows. 
**So a soul that’s born of God, 
Pants to view his lovely face, 


_ Upward tends to his abode, 
To rest in his embrace.”’ 


The soul wants forgiveness. It wants 
full deliverance from sin. It wants i 
be made holy. It wants to be “filled 
with all the fulness of God.” In com- 
parison with all.this, every other object 
of personal desire sinks to insignifi- 
cance. Of these t+ and pressing 
wants, prayer is the natural utterance. 
The heart goes up spontaneously. It 
can’t help it. It must cry out after 
God. 

How obvious it is, that no praying 
with others can satisfy this feeling. 
How many Christians have felt, after 


‘uttending public worship, and even the 


familiar prayer meeting, and the yet 
more familiar worship of the family, a 
painful consciousness that all this could 
not satisfy them, and have experienced 
an irrepressible longing for nearer com- 
munion with God—for the privilege of 
‘a place for prayer, where all the desires 
of the soul could be fully expressed— 
where the precious injunction could be 
literally complied with, “In every- 
thing by prayer and supplication, with 
ihsabonivinien let your requests be made 
known unto God.”’ We are invited to 
go to our Heavenly Father with a// our 
wants. 
How- naturally does the desire for 
near communion with God, and to 
make all our wants known to Him, 
lead us to the closet. Where else can 


we get so near to Him? Where else 
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can we make known our request “in 
everything?”’ The Christian has a 
t many things to tell his Heaven- 
ly Father that nobody could utter. for 
him in @ prayer meeting, and that,he 
could not utter there for himself. In 
the. closet, all social restraints are 
thrown off. There he is not distracted 


we have no strength or life out of Him. 
Separated from God, we sink and per- 
ish. Faith is the tie that binds us to 
Him, and prayer is the proper utter- 
‘ance of that faith, as well as the indis- 
pensable means of giving it strength 
and maturity. . ‘ 
‘How can we live without prayer? 


and how can we carry out practically, . 
the full idea of prayer, withoutacloset? 
To me it seems impossible. | , 
I have thrown out these suggestions, 
under the painful impression that there 
are but few professing Christians who 
have a closet. A man may make quite 
a creditable profession of religion, with- 
out secret prayer. He may pray in his 


with the thought that a fellow being 
‘hears him. He is not restricted to the 
common wants of a praying assembly. 
He may fix his mind intensely on his 
own individual wants, and earnestly 
- and importunately bring them to Him 
who has said: “Open thy mouth wide 
and I will fill it;’’ and he can inter-' 
cede for others, with a particularity, a 


reiteration, and an earnestness, which 
would be unseemly in a promiscuous 
assembly. . 

What a privilege to be alone with 
God! with God who hears prayer— 
who delights to hear it—who loves im- 
portanity—who waits to be jous— 
who is more ready to give than earthly 

ts are to give to their children. 

o wonder the Savior said, ‘‘ Enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father who 
is in secret.” No wonder he ‘ went 
Up into a mountain apart to pray, after 
"he had sent away themultitude ; ”’ and 


that, on another occasion, “ rising up, 


a great while before day, he went out 
into a solitary place and there prayed.”’ 


family, and go to church regularly, and 
hear attentively, and attend prayer 
meetings, and even lead in their devo- . 
tions, and yet have no closet. How 
many such there are! No closet, no 
inclination to be alone with God, no 
conscious wants for themselves or oth- 
ers, 80 strong, as to send them to the 
‘¢ solitary place,’’ with earnest lon ings 
to commune with their rps ath- 
er, and tell him all their wants: Ina 
world of temptation and trial beset with 
spiritual enemies on every side, and yet 
no closet, contending with principalities 
and powers—if, indeed, such are con- 
tending—and yet no closet. The Sa- 
vior’s solemn injunction, ‘‘Watch and 
pray,”’—sounding in their ears, and 


He knew the value and im nce of 
prayer. His heart was too full for ap- 
ropriate utterance in the hearing of 
the multitude, and therefore he went 
where no human eye could see, and no 
human ear could hear him, that he 
- might pour out the utterings of a full 
and bursting heart. 

We have many things to 
which the Savior had not. e want 
forgiveness—he did not. We want 
sanctification—he did not. Our eter- 


yet no closet. In the midst of @ world 
of sinners, going to perdition, and yet. 
no closet. Public evils of appallin 

itude and portentous aspect, an 
yet no closet. fessing belief in the 
duty, and privilege and efficacy of 
prayer—importunate prayer, and yet 
no closet. 

I am distressed when I think what a 
large proportion of professing Ohris- 
tians are strangers to the closet. Here 
is the secret of the declining condition 
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1s nal life is in peril h the deceit- }of the churches. If every professin 
falness of sin, and the wiles of the |Ohristian had a closet, how soon onl 

7 a devil—his was not. He had life in |the windows of heaven be opened, atid 
himself. He was the fountain of life; |blessings be out the 
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_ churches and congregations, so. that’ 
there should. not be room enough to 
receive them# + | 

I wish ministers would think more 
upon this matter, and it upon 
the attention of the members of their: 


churches, and that, not merely from| 


their pulpits, but in their personal in- 
tercourse with those ‘‘Over whom the 
Ghost has made them overseers.” 
It is not enough to have general dis- 
courses upon the importance of prayer. 
They should be pointed, direct, specific, 
so that every delinquent church mem- 
ber should be made to feel uneasy. 
And why should not the ‘‘ overseer” 
tenderly and earnestly inquire, as he 
meets the members of his flock, 
‘* Brother, sister, have you a closet?”’ 
and if there is a negative or a doubt- 
ful answer, press the question, ‘‘ How 
can you live without private prayer? 
How much your own soul needs it: 
and how much the church and the 
world need it. Live no longer with- 
out a closet.”—Vermont Chronicle. 


~ For the North-Western Christian 
A Lord’s Day in the City. 

Brorner Boeeas:—Being in your 
city recently over Lord’s day, I went 
in the morning to the house ocenupied 
by the colored brethren, on Harrison 
street. One object which led me there 
was that I might attend some place of 
public worship among those who were 
7 Same faith and order with my- 
self. 

A leading motive, I am free to con- 
fess, was, to see for myself the order of 
worship among them, and to ascertain 
the comparative talent which obtains 
in their congregation. 

I have h a great deal said dur- 
ing my life about colored people being 
naturally inferior to us, and as I was 
detained in your city, I 

ought it would be a opportunity 
to'see for myself. I have for several 
years been of the opinion that the sur- 
way to ascertain the truth on any 


gation; but itis not always the most 
thing it the world to make a fair 


even when a favorable op- 
portunity presents itself. - The bias and 
prepossessions for or 
superinduced in the mind, frequently 
disqualify. us for a fair and theroug 


I confess that I com- 
menced my day’s investigations, not 


without some misgivings, and not en- 


about to mingle in the house of wor- 
ship with an infervor race of human 
beings. 

I started from my place of sojourm 
(which was several squares off,) about 
10 o’clock, and when I arrived at the 
meeting house, 1 found a Sunday 
School in operation. In many re- 
spects it was not unlike other schools 
for similar purposes, but in one if was 
different. dens of the scholars were 
old men and women, who in their 
youth and first years of maturity, had 
been slaves, and had been deprived of 


the opportunity of learning to read the 


Sacred Scriptures. They were dili- 
gently striving under the ‘tuition of 
some of their brethren who had been 


more fortunate, to obtain sufficient in-® 
phy of their ver-" 


sight into the orthogra 
nacular to enable them to learn the 
land marks on that holy guide-book 
which the Jehovah has vouchsafed to 
his erring creature man, to lead him 
from earth to heaven. I found the 
children who were scholars, quite as 
far advanced for their age, quite-as 
well” behaved, and (apparently) quite 
as intelligent as white children are in 
the part of the country where | now 
live, or other places where I have form- 
erly resided. 


After the school was dismissed, a 
short intermission of perhaps fifteen 
minutes ensued, during which time the 
con tion assembled. The preachér, 


s tall, slenderly built young man, who 


I should think was about half-blooded, 


‘subject, is to make a personal investi-, 


tirely destitute of the idea that I was... 


an candid examination of anything, 


against a subject ™ 


~ 
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came in just about,11 o’clock, and af-[latter. From his remarks, I learned’ — 


ter stopping to s & moment with 
an elderly lookimg mar, somewhat 
than himself, (who 

I discovered to bea brother,) proceeded 
into the pulpit. His countenance was 
unusually solemn and impressive for 
one of his years, and his whole person- 


al appearance'gave me the idea that he 


a reasonable share both of 
umility and confidence. He read the 
thirty-fourth Psalmin a clear and de- 


* yotional tone of voice, with due atten- 


tion to the punctuation and the proper 
intonations required by the sense. If 
I had gone there for the purpose of criti- 
,@ising, (which I trust I did not,) I could 
have found but one fault: I think he 
read rather too loud. If I should ever 
have an opportunity to see him pri- 
vately, | would suggest as a decided 
improvement in his voice, that he 
should endeavor to en (I do not 
mean lower it,) but that he soften it a 
little. 
_ His prayer was fully an average, 
both in manner and matter. It seemed 
to flow from the heart of the speaker, 
and to be addressed to the adorable 
Object of all religious adoration, rather 
than (as is too often the case,) to the 
“eongregation . When in his supplica- 
‘tions he remembered his kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh, and especially his 
brethren in the Lord, who were ground 
down in the bondage of slavery, his 
words found a hearty “‘amen”’ in the 
hearts and voices of some present, who 
had themselves been in the same sitna- 
tion. None are so well prepared to 
thize with the afflictions of others 
as those who themselves have passed 
through similar sufferings and trials. 
The subject presented to us was the 
“Credibility of Christ’s Messiahship,”’ 
and as far as | was capable of judging, 
his discourse was creditable to hinseelf 
and profitable to his hearers. He 
seemed to rely much more upon his 
logic than he did upon his rhetoric, al- 
though by no means deficient in the 


false expo 


that he intended his discourse as: intro-. 
ductory to others, or perhaps to a serves 
of discourses on the same subject. He 
informed us that he had been led to 
adopt such a course by the tonviction 
t there is a vast amount of infidelity 
in your city, and especially among the 
colored population. The announce-. 
ment of such a sentiment rather sur- 
prised me, and | to inquire how 
it could be that the colored ple 
should be infidels towards christianity, 
for | had always been taught that what- 
ever else they might lack, when put in 
comparison with the white race, they 
were naturally rather religiously in- 
clined. The only satisfactory solution 
I could bring to my own mind was, 
that their infidelity was caused by the 
) nents of christianity with 
which they daily come in contact in 
their associations with those who by 
their actions give the lie to the great 
fundamental truth of the Bible, that 
God is our common Father, and the 
whole human family a_ universal 
brotherhood. | 
In the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, I m 


with them again, to attend to the ob- | 
servance of the Lord’s Supper, (as. I 


believe is the custom in all your city 
congregations.) The audience was not 
so large as in the morning, and was I 
think made up almost entirely of the 
members, a majority of whom were 
females. 
Two exhortations were made by 
brethren, one of whom I ascertained 
was an “elder”. in the congregation, 
His remarks were appropriate, and de- 
livered in a forcible, but pleasing man- 
ner. They had direct reference to what 
the con tion had heard in a previ- 
ous part of the exercises, and he strove 
to enforce them, by an allusion to the 
responsibilities and the hopes of the 
Christian. His prayer was as clear of 
tautology and needless repetition, and 
and impressive as any it 


been my lot fora ong time to hear... 
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The administration of the ‘* Supper” 
was performed by the same person with 


the most..perfect decorum, and so as 
deeply to; —— the auditory with the 
solemnity of the occasion. 


One thing more I must not omit to 
notice; and that is the singing. T 
thought truly | was among a 

who sung with the *‘spirit and the un- 
derstanding.” I would not have you 
understand that they did not sing as 
correctly as the most of our congrega-| 
tions, for the singing even scientifically: 
considered, was greatly in advance of 
many of our co tions. But Ido 
mean that they seemed to forget them- 
selves, and music as a science, in a 
aT feeling of praise and adoration to 
and the Lamb, as they joined their 
voices in the heavenly song. Never 
shall I forget the solemn melody which 
filled the house, when, during the time 
the “‘cup” was being handed around 
among the brethren, the same ‘‘elder”’ 
of whom we have before spoken, start- 
ed a familiar but appropriate air, to the 
words of that soul-stirring hymn, 


‘* He dies, the friend of sinners dies, 
Lo Salem’s daughters weep around ; 
_A sudden darkness fills the skies, 
A sudden trembling shakes the ground.” . 


The con ion joined in singin 
the whole of that beautiful hymn, an 
when they were about half through, 
and the serving of the wine was com- 
pleted, they arose simultaneously, and 
one or two of the leading members 
shook hands with nearly the whole 
con tion, while many others ex- 
changed galutations with those to whom 
they were contiguous. 


_After they were done singing, the 
“plate” was handed around, in order 
that the brethren might continue in the 
“fellowship” of the apostles, as well 
asin their ‘‘doctrine, and prayers, and 
breaking bread.” I took notice (per- 
_ haps at the expense of my politeness,) 


_ that nearly every one of them contrib-| raging 


» ted som ing, and as near as I conld 


vascertain, they generally gave about a 
dime each. | 
From sonte conversation I had with 

one of the oldest brethren, (an*Elder » 
also if I am not mistaken,) learned 
he bad been a slave a t many 
ears, but fortunately he had & more 
enient master than some others, and 
was allowed to purchase himself with 
‘the earnings night and Saturday 
afternoon labor bestowed on kitchen 
| gardening, which«he sold readily in a 
neighboring 
most venerable looking men | saw 
while In your city, and although dis- 
abled by a fall, and by rheumatic affec- 
tions, he manages to make a respecta* 
ble support by carrying on an extensive 
laundry near the heart of the city. He 
is the superintendent of the Sunday 
School. 


I re to learn that there was a 
considerable debt still due on their 
meeting house, which I was told they 
purchased from a Welsh Baptist con- 
gregation several years ago. They 
informed me that they had paid a good 
deal of the purchase money from their 
own hard earnings, and had consider- 
‘able assistance from the brotherhood 
abroad, and they still had confidence 
that the brethren who enjoy greater 
advantages than many of them do to 
‘acquire wealth, would still assist 
them in raising funds to complete their 
last payment. I hope they may not 
be disappointed. | 

I have already written much more 
than I intended, but hope you will al- 
‘low me to add in closing, that I left 
that house fally convinced that the hu- 
‘man family are all made of “tone blood, 
and that in every nation those who 

of him. ope of eternal 
life, your brother, J APHETH. 


| — - 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
ing; and whosoever is deceived 

‘thereby is not wise. 


town. He is one of the» — 
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Suffering with Christ. 


. . Multitudes of people seem desirous 
. to enjoy the Bory of Christ in his fu- 


ture, eternal kingdom, who are unwill- 
ing to listen, for a moment, to the doc- 
‘trine of suffering with Him. The idea 
of self-denial, self-sacrifice, or self- 
crucifixion, is quite out of the question 
Not for a moment will 
they think of renonncing their pursuit 
of pleasure, wealth,shonor, and fame, 
that they may gain an eternal and 
blessed inheritance. Not for a moment 
will they think of giving all they have, 
and are, and ever shall possess, for 
Christ and His cause, that they may 
live with Him in glory. They seem 
to conclude that the Almighty is under 
some particular obligation to them, to 
grant them all there is to be enjoyed 
in this life, sinful or otherwise, and 


then to give them future blessedness, 


in an equal or more abundant degree 
with those who have toiled, suffered, 
struggled, and died, that through e, 


they might obtain the crown of im- 
mortality. 
But these dreamers will at 


poor 

length find that they have made a fatal 
mistake, How is it written? ‘And 
if, children, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ; if so be 
that we surrer with him, that we may 
be also glorified together.”” Rom. 8: 
17. “It is a faithful saying: For if 
we be dead with him, we shall also 
with yer We SUFFER, we shall 

o reign with him; if we deny him, 
he also will deny us.” 2 Te a 1 
12. ‘Confirming the souls of the 
disciples, and exhorting them to con- 
tinue in the faith, and that we must, 
through mMucH TRIBULATION, enter into 
the kingdom of God.” Acts 14; 22. 
Who are those that shall wear the 
white robes, and bear the victorious 
palms, and triumphantly sing, ‘Salva- 


tion to our God, which sitteth upon the | 


throne, and unto the lamb.’’ v. 7: 


10. These are they which came out of | 


TRIBULATION, and have washed 


their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night in his temple; 
and he that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them. They shall hunger 


no more; neither thirst any more; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor. 


any heat. For the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” Rev. 
7: 14,17. “And I saw as it were a 
sea of glass mingled with fire: and 
them that had @oTTEN THE VicTORY Over 
the beast, and over his image, and over 
his mark, and over the numbers of his 
name, stand on sea hav- 

ing the h of . And they sin 
the song of Moses, the servant of God: 
and the song of the Lamb, saying, 
Great and marvelous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty; just and true are 
thy ways, thou king of saints.”’ Rev. 
15: 2,38. God has made choice of His 
eople ‘“‘in a furnace of affliction.” 
e call upon them to “glorify” Him 
‘in the fires’’—that is, in the fires o 
tribulation, I take it. 
Patriarchs, prophets, wise men, apos- 
tles, martyrs, and the adorable Re 
deemer himself, have suffered, agoniz- 
ed, and labored, in view of the joy set 
before them, and shall we be made ex- 
ceptions? Not that I would intimate 
that we merit the favor of God by suf- 
fering. Far from that. But we make 
ifest our love and attachment to 
our Lord and His truth, in patiently 
and joyfully suffering with him; and 
also manifest to the world thé impor- 
tance and blessedness of our hope; and 
prepare more gratefully to enter into 
our future rest. It 

‘Will make the glory sweeter, 

And raise the praises higher, 


. And we shall be completer be 
When purified by fire.”’ ail 


= 
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‘We may not suffer as others have 
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done betore us, that is, in the same 
manner. We may not “sail through 
bloody seas,” or ride on “‘fiery wheels,”’ 
_ or waste under captivity, or writhe un- 
' der the scourge’ Nor shall we suffer 
in the same form with our Master. 
Ours will not be the Roman cross, the 
crown of thorns, the vinegar and gall, 
and the shameful spitting. But there 
- are mental agonies, unwelcome re- 
proaches for the truth’s sake, and self- 
sacrifices for the sake of the cause of 
ee to be endured by us, and 
which as Christians we must endure. 
Let us take up our cross, and eventually 
wear the crown.—/ndependent. 


For the N. W. Christian Magazine. 


A Strange Sentiment. 


BrorTHer : In the July num- 
ber of the Christian Review, edited by 
Brother Franklin, and published in: 
your city, I find an article headed, 
“Where is the safe ground?” in which 
the writer says, “Slavery is an insti- 
tution of the world, as all other politi- 
cal institutions are, for which neither 
the kingdom of God, nor its subjects, 
_are responsible (for its results.) Now 
to me this is a strange sentiment, and 
I am wishful to make a few remarks 
upon it for the consideration of your 
readers. 

It is a in the above language, 
that the Christian is in no way respon- 
sible for the existence of slavery or its 
results: This appears to me most erro- 
neous, and if heliéved and acted upon, 
and if true it should be, the effect upon 
our brethren in bonds would be most 
disastrous. It would consign them to 
the tender mercies of the most cruel, 
the most -barbarous of men, without 
hope of redemption. The apostle ex- 
horts, *‘ Remember them who are in 
bonds, as jointly bound, and them who 
suffer evil as being yourselves also in 
the body,” (i. e. subject to adversity.) 
And [I apprehend the apostle would 
havé us remember them in a practical 


way ; that he would have us lend to 


the enslaved a helping hand. But 


| why should we remember the oppressed, 


if in no way responsible for their con- 
dition. Is it possible that any Chris- 
tian man, especially one taking such 
high ground in religious matters as 
Elder Franklin does, can, in view of 
the whole question of slavery, and its 
bearings 
assert that the Christian is in no way 
fe ran for slavery or its results. 
rother F.’s asséftion may be true 


of Christians, in countries where they , 


are disfranchised, and no doubt is truth- 
ful, in part, when applied to Jesus and 
his apostles; but is it, can it be, in any 
sense, true of us? Can it be true of 
Christians in the United States? Are 
we not ih common with all our fellow 
citizens, responsible for political insti- 
tutions and their results, in this land, 
where the ruling power is in the hands 
of the friends of the Bible? To assert 
otherwise, is to rob political action of 
all responsibility, or else to deny to 
Christians any right to participate in 
litical matters. Does Brother F. be- 
ieve that Christians have a right to 
take an active part in political affairs? 
and if so, is there responsibility at-° 
tached to such action ? 


He would have been nearer the truth * 


had he asserted that slavery is strictly 
a moral question. All questions béear- 
ing upon the interests of society, of 
humanity, of men as social beings, are 
moral. And is slavery viewed in this 
light, solely political? Has it no bear- 
ing on men as social beings? Is that 
which denies the right of education to 
near four millions of our race, in the 
United States alone; obliterates among 
them the marri relation; sells, or 
causes to be sold, Christian men and 
women like beasts in the market; pla- 
ces an embargo on the gospel of Christ, 
and the tongues of its ministers; fet- 


on the interests of humanity, © 


~ 


ters the public press, transforms editors, . 
especially religious editors, into things; — 


corrupts religious books; gives char- 
acter to our churches; controls our 
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benévolent institu:ions; stultifies the 
moral sense of mankind—in a word, is 
that which is * Pandora’s box,” Ke 
and with- 
curse,” ** the sum of all villain- 
purely @ political question with | 

hristian has nothing to do, 
for which “neither the kingdom of 
_ God nor its subjects are responsible ! 
Is Brother F. in earnest? Is he right 
in this assertion? And are all w 
differ from him, im the dark? Surely 
this must be a scrap of ethics, iar 


‘erin 
Ges,” 


* tothe “ancient order of things,” which 


as yet too far in advance of the age 
for ‘the people ” to understand. 8. 


Letter from Dr. Jewett. 
Mogadore, Dec. 20th, 1856. 
Bro. Boeas: We have had the pleas- 
ure of being addressed by Bro. 


D. Miller, of Munson G Oo., for 
some days past. atk , we est 
a aes e result of the mee 


wing the lead of the word. 
edulte found it in their hearts to sub- 
mit the and ine 
and were conseguently burl 

in the emblematic ee of Christian 
tism, 

ro. Miller, unlike many of our 
brethren, considers it his duty, 
on all suitable occasions in his public 
ministrations, to rebuke the sin of 
American slavery, as well as that of in- 
temperance, and to present the heinous- 
ness of these crimes to the community in 


he does not receive the sympathy of 
some of our brethren, who fear |p 
that discussion on that subject will lead 
to alienation and discord. 

The position taken by many of our 


brethren on the subj ” of sly 


has led the communit 


with some shew of plausibili af 


ers and their apol- 


ogists 
It is a difficult matter to cause the 


hi: community to understand the difference 


in the primitive o—. of the 


all their native ugliness. For this course mu 5th 


church of God and the modern human 
establishments governed by conter- 
fences, assemblies, synods, &c., in 
which every man to them 
becomes justly Wi rith the acts 
of the law-m y, which he ap- 
‘points, or to which hesubmits. 

But we have not so learned the econ- 
omy of the new dispensation, in which 
every congregation, when scripturally 
o|organized, is independent of, and con- 
sequently not responsible for the sins 
of another body, when they have done 
their duty in trying to reform them. 

But the fact that many of those pro- 


fessing to be the disci io of Christ, do 
apologtin for thosg called disciples who 
hold and sell beine made in the image 
of God, and nell th the Bible to sus- 


tain them i in so doing, makes it in my 


d | opinion necessary, right}and proper for 
every christian to seek to remove such 


a libel from the Book of Heaven, and 
in|such a stain from the teaching of ‘the 


lowly Nazarene. The congregation 
meeting in Mogadore do not believe 


that the volume of God’s inspiration 
sanctions the enslaving or depriving 
of any man of his liberty, except for 
crime. 

Hence at a meeting some time since 
the following preamble and resolution 
were passed, 1 believe, without a dis- 
senting voice: | 

‘‘ Whereas, in the opinion of the con- 
tion of Disciples of Christ, meeting 
ogadore, Summit Oo., O., the great 
sin of the nation is American 
; that its blighting, withering, 
influence is felt in church and 

a it saps the foundation of 

| christian morality, which teaches as a 
fundamental principle to love our neigh- 
bor as ourself, and believing that the tol- 
ge|eration of or ‘apologizing for the crime 
of slavery is contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the New Testament, which we 
have taken as our guide in faith and 
practice,—‘‘Therefore, Resolved, 

‘“‘That as followers of Him, who came 
to preach deliverance to the captive, to 
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reconcile man to God, and to his fellow | 


man; we cannot regard our editors or 
teachers as fulfilling their duty to God 
and the community they seek to in- 
struct; whose es and voices are 
against this evil, so justly designated 
by the great Wesley as ‘“‘the sum of all 
villanies,” and we cannot conscien- 
tiously fellowship any one as a christian 
who upholds or sanctions American 
slavery. Jewert. 


The late Cincinnati Publication Society. 


Our readers, many of them, are aware 
that several years ago a ‘“‘ Book Con- 
cern”’ was gotten up in this city, un- 
der the imposing name and style of the 
** American Christian Publication So- 
. Gety.” Many of our best brethren 
looked upon this movement favorably, 
and gave it both their influence and 
their pecuniary aid. Brother D. §. 
Burwxt, the President of the Society, 
was sent out as soliciting agent, and in 
behalf of the Society visited many ot 
the. most wealthy congregations and 
brethren thronghout the length and 
breadth of our land. His efforts were 
by no means unsuccessful. He meta 
liberal response in the shape of ‘“‘ Life 
memberships,” ‘Life directorships,” 
and ‘** Donations.” The conditions 
being one-fifth cash, and the balance 
in four annual payments, a large pro- 
portion of the actual cash paid by the 
brethren was swallowed up in paying 


the twelve hundred dollars salary, and 


the traveling expenses of the soliciting 
agent, so that the pecuniary condition 
of the Society was not greatly benefit- 


ted except prospectively, as the deferred 
payments on the life memberships and 


For about ten months we were con- 
nected with the Society in the capacity 


of the time. 
ery department—the “Age,” the “8.8. 
Journal,” and the “Book Room,” af- 
forded an opportunity to judge some- 
what accurately as to what would be 


not paying concern. After’our con- 
nection with the Society had ceased, 
by the mutual consent of all parties, 
we took occasion to inform Brother A. 
Campbell, (in a letter addressed to him 
for that purpose.) of the actual condi- 
tion of the Society in a pecuniary point 


ther. Campbell from two considera- 
tions—first, the position in which he 
stood towards our brotherhood; and 
second, the relation that had forts num- 
ber of years existed between us in @ 
business point of view. Without ever 
dreaming that our statements would 
infringe either upon the feelimgs or 
characters of the brethren who stood 
connected with the Society, (for many 
of them had our warmest affection and 
highest respect as brethren beloved”? 
in the Lord,) we made known to Bro- 


ther Campbell some of the grounds © 


upon which we based our opinions. 
We were misunderstood. For cer- 
tain reasons, brethren saw fit to so 
change the issue, as to make our dis- 
closures assume the character of a per- 
sonal attack on the officers of the three 
Societies then existing here. This 


course was persisted in, notwithstand- 
ing our publicly avowed disclaimer. ©  @ 


life directorships would mature. 


of “* Book-keeper,’’ and indeed as sales- 
man in the book room during a portion 
Our connection with ev- 


the probable result, In other words, . 
we came to the conclusion that it was . 


of view. This we thought due to Bro- # 


We stated most unequivocally, that our . 
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only object was to apprise the brother- 
hood, ‘through Brother Campbell, of 
the actualeondition of the Society. The 
_idea that it was insolvent, was held up 


© to be utterly withont foundation. Our 


veracity. was impeached! A set of 
grave charges growing out of the affair, 
were drawn up and presented to the 
congregation. in which we hold. our 
-membership, signed by three brethren 

whose characters for christian _pro- 
priety, gave us a right.¢0 expect from 
them better things. Every effort was 
made on their part to impair our stand- 
ing in the church, and thereby to de- 
stroy confidence in our declarations. 
Although a most signal failure marked 
their efforts, we have reason to believe 
the circumstance has been used to our 
injury in various parts of the country; 
and there may be a few who to this day 
have not learned the facts in the case. 
We therefore call the reader’s attention 
to the following extract from the min- 
utes of the Society, held on the 23d 
day of last October: 


President, brother D. 5. Burnet, 
took the chair. Brethren Jacob Burnet 
ands Bishop, made verbal reports of the 
condition of the Society. 


«« Brethren R. M. Bishop and J. Burnet 
stated that one year ago it was found that 
the Society was so deeply involved, and 
the current expenses of the Age and Sun- 
day School Journal so much exceeded 
their receipts, that it would be impossible 
to continue the publication of those papers 
and the conduct of the book store, with- 
out using funds contributed for a Sunday 
School Library; and, as an bi ee 
offered of selling out to brother H. 8. 
Bosworth, of Pittsburgh, who would thus 
be drawn to Cincinnati, a more central 

— for the operations of the brother- 
- hood than his former residence, it was 
@oncluded to embrace the opportunity, 
- and to wind up the affairs of the Society, 


except so far as the publication of a Sun- 


ay School Library was concerned. A 
sale was accordingly made. to brother 
Bosworth, of the entire property of the 
Society except the plates, so far as pro- 
gressed, of the Sunday School Library, 
and the manuscripts for the same, and the 
fixtures in the book store, which last were 
transferred to the church in part payment 
of a long arrearage of rent. The assets 
of the Society were not sufficient to meet 
its debts, and the Board raised, by a forc- 
ed loan from its members in Cincinnati, 
between eighteen and nineteen hundred — 
dollars, to meet its pressing debts, which 
could not be postponed until the paper, 
taken at long time from brother Bosworth, 
should mature. 

‘‘The chief cause of the embarrassed con- 
dition of the Society, was the heavy out- 
lay of money, and the onerous obligations 
assumed at the time of the purchase of the 
Age, and Sunday School Journal, and 
stock of books, plates, and. stationery, 
from Jethro Jackson, in the spring of ° 
1852. The Board paid him $3000, of 
which $1000 or more was cash, raised in 
Cincinnati. at the time. Of this sum, 
$1,500 was for the good-will of the pa- 
pers, which had been paid for in advance, 
and which were to be supplied to those 

re-paid subscribers, for an average of at 
feast eight months, by the Society, with- 
out compensation, as a part oftheir con- 
tract with Mr. Jackson. The Board were 
greatly deceived in the estimated value of 
the papers, and in the number of the sub- 
scribers who had pre-paid their subserip- 
tions, and to whom they were bound to 
supply the papers under their contract. 
The consequence was an outlay, and as- 
sumption to pay, at thif inception of the 
Society’s operations, of from five to six 
thousand dollars. ‘This, brethren, has 
been more than the Society could carry, 
although it has struggled under it fora 
long time. The result has been insol- 
bvency, the weight of which, rests, by law, . 
‘upon the members of the Board in Cin- 
cinnati.”’ 


The foregoing extracts should be read 
with no ordinary interest. They are 
the dying words of the American Chris- 


tian Publication Society! If there is 
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forever enshrouded in the mantle of 


“He 
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ever a time when we have a right to 
look for the truth! the whole Trurn! 
and nothing but the TRUTH!!! it is 
in a dying hour. The disease of the 
Society had been given up as mortal. 
All the efforts @yen of “the doctor,” 
had proved unavailing. Its friends 
from a@ distance are called in to witness 
its demise. All ears are listening for 
the last dying word, and what do they 
hear? ‘THe RESULT HAS BEEN INSOL- 
venoy!” We have no heart to add 
comment. Time, the great revealer 
of secrets has done his work, and we 
are satisfied. Let its defunct body be 


charity. Let those who in any way 
have been identified with its affairs, 
examine their actions in the light of 
the Bible, and whether they find them- 
selves far, Or near, the great centre 


be forgotten. 


CHURCH NEWS. 


_, South Butler, N. ¥., 1857. 
- Brotner Boaes: I employ a few mo- 


been lecturing one week, upon the evi- 
dences establishing. our holy religion ; 
during which time, ten were immersed. 
A few discourses were delivered in other 
places, and listened to with remarkable 
attention. ‘The influence felt from his 
labors, was very great in favor of the good 


cause; and could he have staid longer, © 


many, who were reflecting seriously, would 
without doubt have obeyed the gospel. 
He is now going to Troupsville, Oayees 
county, thence to Lancaster, Erie county. 
He is a strong man in the Lord, and has 
left with us an impression that never will 
Joun Drarrt, 


Overseer. 
| Carthage, 0., March 15, 1857. 
Brotuer Boces: We had a delightful 


meeting of several days at Carthage, inclu- 
ding the second Lord’s Day in February. 


of Christianity, “‘ brotherly kindness,” Brother James Henry was our laborer. 


may they in the spirit of the gospel be 
willing to take all the necessary steps 
to ‘‘keeping the unity of the spirit in 
the bonds of peace.” 

‘We have no disposition to triumph 
over,the fallen fortunes of the ‘‘ Publi- 
cation Society,” or unnecessarily to call 
up unpleasant assdeiations connected 
with its history; but we do wish to 
avail ourself of the published state- 
ments of the Sotiety, (signed by Elder 
D.S. Burner as President, and Brother 
©. W. Franxur as Recording Secre- 
tary,) to show to the world that we 
spoke advisedly in reference to its pes 
cuniary embarrassment. J. B. 


Two preaching brethren met recent- 
ly at a Mr, near the city, and al-| 
though both have been members of the 
same ion for years, they did 


| 


not know each other even by sight ! 


in the M 


We had five, accessions, and among them 
my eldest daughter, who gave us the un- 
speakable happiness of witnessing her 
submission to the Lord. The brethren 
were all greatly encouraged and renewed 
in the spirit of their minds. To God be 
all the glory. 

Your Brother in the good cause, ~ 

| . U. Warm. 


A New Cuorcz.—An anti-slavery 
church, to be known as the Christian 
Church, was organized at Newport, Ky. on 
Monday the 16th mst. The Rev. J. G@. 
Fee, it is expected, will be its pastor.— 
Cin. 


A very inTerestiNe Revivat or Re- 
LIGION, is now going on in the West Court 


Street Baptist Church of this city, un- 


der the pastoral labors of Elder Narnan 


Cover, one of the few preachers ‘of the | 


present age who has the moral courage to 
rebuke the ain of slavery from the pulpit. 


About thirty persons have already been 


baptized, upon a confession of their faith 
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ments to inform you of thé labors of our. ‘* 
beloved brother W. ‘T. Hoémwer, who has 


re. 
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